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Congress Goes Home 
To Face the Voters 


ASHINGTON, July 30. 


lators pack their bags in order to leave the 


As harried legis- 


scene of so much work and woe, it would be 
useful if some qualified authority would compile an 
oficial scorecard of the achievements of the 79th 
Congress—so many his, runs. errors and men left on 
bases. As the train rushes along toward the baili- 
wicks where the decision is to be made as to whether 
they are to remain gn the big-time Washington team, 
many of them may be troubled by memory of bills 
passed in messy and mangled form or those, even 
nore numerous, left hanging around in the limbo 
iof committee rooms. Perhaps many will comfort 
themselves with the thought of the Lak ollette con- 
gressional reform bill which was passed and which, 
in addition to promising higher salaries to those 
fortunate enough t achieve re-election, may give the 
80th Congress a chance to be more efficient and satis- 
factory than the one which is now passing into history. 
It will be embarrassing to many of those now 
hastening away toward all points of the compass if 
Inquisitive voters inquire about what happened to 
ny one of the following five bills and why: The 
ousing Bill. the Social Security Bill, the National 
ealth Bill, the Army-Navy Unification Bill, and the 
inimum Wage Bil!. Since most of these measures 
ave directly to do with making life tolerable for 
arge sections of the public— including the veterans 
alk about them might be distinctly unpleasant as 
lection day draws near. 
During the final weeks of the session there was a 
lurry in connection with a rumor that the General 
ousing Bill was less dead than had been reported. 
nown as the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, it has al- 
peady passed the Senate and is hanging in a slate of 
uspended animation in the House. In response to 
Tgent messages from President Truman. the House 
(Cortinued on Page Seven) 
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Fog Over Paris 


HE Paris conference has passed from the 

pompous preliminary speeches to its routine 

work. No nation demanded so persistently the 
immediate convocation of the conference as did the 
USA; Byrnes emphatically insisted on it, while 
Molotov was more than reluctant. linally, Moscow 
gave in, and now the Soviet preparedness for the 
diplomatic struggle ahead seems definitely to exceed 
that of the USA. 

In order not to meet alone an aroused and sus- 
picious world, the Soviet delegation demanded addi- 
tional seats for the Ukraine and White Russia at the 
Yalta conference; now the Soviet Union regularly 
advances the same scheme at every inlernational 
gathering. ‘To appease Molotov, his three colleagues 
gave in at Yalta and thus enabled him to triple his 
numerical representation. 

There followed the formation of a bloc with three 
satellite governments—Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. Without doubt. all problems of the Paris 
conference have been discussed between Russia and 
these three governments, and the Soviet leadership 
over these delegations is assured. The three govern- 
ments are headed by loyal Communists. The com- 
bined delegations of the Soviet Union and its satellites 
is actually the Communist faction of the Peace Con- 
ference, controlling six voles out of twenty-one. It 
is the only well-knit bloc, confronting the divided 
non-Communist world at the conference. 

Due to the commitments made by the Big Four 
in regard to the most ‘mportant problems of the 
peace treaties, the USA, Britain and France are 
obliged to oppose any important revision of the 
agreements already reached, even if reasonable 
and just. 

And the last stage will be a recourse to the veto 
by the Soviet Government: since the final decision 
will be made, not by the conference, but by the Big 
Four, Molotov will he able to cancel any action by 
the conference 

The Soviet delegation is clearly in a minority. But 
it is striking with what consummate skill it has pre- 


pared to win the battle of treaties against the majority 
of the 21 nations, and against the interests of mankind. 


* * 


B YRNES’ insistence on a full-size peace conference 
was obviously an attempt! to appeal to the public 
opinion of the world against the Soviet pressure in 
the closed meetings of the Big hour. He was aware 
of the Soviet contempt of public opinion: he koew 
that power politics dominate the scene today; and 
he could hardly have entertained the hope con- 
siderably to improve the peace documents with the 
support of the small nations. 

But iv the rivalry which will binder the work of 
the Paris conference and which will not end in a few 
weeks, the sympathies of the peoples of the world 
are of great importance. Whether or not the peace 
treaties can be immediately improved. the United 
States is in a position to develop before a prostrated 
humanity a firm leadership for a great cause: firm 
opposition to aggression against independent nations; 
consistent struggle for freedom in internal and inter- 
national affairs. In the final account, the sympathy 
of the world may be worth more than petiy diplo- 
matic: triumphs. 

Byrnes seems, however. lo start with conciliatory 
moves. At the very beginning be makes friendly 
concessions lo his main opponent, although he knows 
that they will not be reciprocated. He does not attempt 
to group and lead the free nations, although he knows 
how strictly the Eastern bloe is organized to oppose 
him. he democratic nations will support him any- 
how; this is the political Jogic. But strong leader- 
ship on his part is not in evidence. 

If at the end of the conference concessions must 
be made, let them appear in a true light, as extorted 
from us and accepted only to avoid chaos and war. 
If the force of one Big Power compels the rest to 
retreat, let that fact be known! We need to lift the 
struggle in Paris to a higher level! Senator Vanden- 
berg proclaims that the USA will never abandon prin- 
ciples. But that is what our diplomats continue to do. 
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German 
Unity 





If Molotov’s proposals for Germany are adopted, the result will be eco- 
nomic vassalage of the Fourth Reich, with slave labor on a national scale. 


The proposals are designed to give Soviet Russia the advantage in the 


drive to gain control of all Germany. 


Russia demands $10,000,000,000 in reparation on top of $14,000,000,000 already 
collected by means of looting Eastern Europe and Manchuria. This would mean that 
British and American troops would boss German slave labor for half a century to pay 
Soviet reparations. Or the USA would loan Germany the money with which to satisfy 


Russian demands. 


Moscow pursues a double policy: a strong united Germany under a Communist 
government or a weak disunited Germany if Britain, America and the German people 


bloek the first scheme. 

The German and Austrian problems 
are the crucial problems of Europe, but 
are not even on the agenda of the peace 
conference for discussion, due to Soviet 
intransigence. Stalin wants neither dis- 
cussion nor solution of these questions 
for the present, but cortinued chaos, 
under which Communism flourishes. 
What the Bolsheviks seek is domination 
of Germany as the main basis for a new 
totalitarian axis far more powerful than 
the Fascist-Nazi Axis. And only in alli- 
ance with Russia could the German 
Nazis—thousands of whom are now in- 
side the Comintern—and the militarists 
who serve as Stalin’s stooges tempo- 
rarily in order to get revenge later— 
ever again become a threat to peace. 

Moscow’s rejection of the 25-year alli- 
anee against possible resurgence of Ger- 
man imperialism, of the administration 
of Germany as a unit, and of other con- 
strictive American proposals, makes it 
imperative that the USA, Britain and 
France get together to administer their 
three zones as a unit, to which Britain 
has agreed. This will not close the door 
to possible future cooperation with the 
Russians—if they ever abandon their 
isolationist-imperialist policy and decide 
to collaborate on a civilized basis 


When De Gaulle re- 

France turned to liberated France, 
Turning he was as suspicious of 
Westward? Britain as he was of Rus- 
sia; many thought him an 


Anglophobe. He earnestly sought 
“friendly” terms with the colossus of 
the East and repudiated every sugges- 
tion in favor of any Western bloc as a 
counterweight to the rapidly forming 
Eastern bloc. De Gaulle believed Com- 
munist propaganda of that time regard- 
ing a “hard” peace with Germany. 

But De Gaulle, and many other French 
leaders, have learned the lesson that 
Soviet policy veers according to the 
exegencies of power politics, and Russia 
is not a reliable ally. In his recent speech 
at Bar-le-Duc the General reversed his 
early policy and urged rapprochement 
with Britain. He realizes the futility of 
the attempt to play the role of mediator 
between East and West, between totali- 
tar‘anism and democracy. France is not 
strong enough to play the game that 
way, and it would be suicidal to do so. 
France’s real and permanent friends are 
in Britain and the USA. The conflicts 
between these nations can be reconciled; 
they all subscribe to the idea of com- 
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promise and cooperation as Soviet Rus- 
sia does not. 

To redress the balanee of power upset 
by Soviet aggression it is necessary to 
reorganize all of old Europe on a federal 
basis, De Gaulle said in effect. Assum- 
ing the role of spokesman for “old 
Europe,” De Gaulle appeals for Euro- 
pean unity, a federalized Germany with- 
in a federalized continental union. 

Thus we move nearer to realization 
of closer collaboratic between the three 
great democratic powers, and the first 
step is joint administration of their 
three zones in Germany as a unit, and 
the adoption of progressive and dynamie 
policies which will save that nation 
from Communist domination, or the re- 
surgence of Nazism or militarism in 
league with Russia. 

* 

@ Appeasement is not dead; Harold 
Callender writes in the NY Times (July 
31) that the proposed 
adopted, will increase the strength of 
Russia throughout Europe. “While in 
1939 the great preponderance of power 
in Europe was German, in 1946 it is 
even more iormidably and exclusively 


treaties, if 


Russian, ... All signs indicate that 
Russia intends to make the utmost use 
of her power... .” 


The Moslem League 

Dilemma in approved the British plan 
Palestine for an independent in- 
terim government of In- 

dia on June 6; on July 29 it reversed 
its position and threatened violent re- 
sistance to the plan, even to the extent 
of civil war. Jinnah and his Moslems 
reject majority rule, make uy agree- 
ment almost impossible, postpone the 
realization of independence. 
freedom is not the issue; the Hindus are 


Religious 


willing to give guarantees of minority 
rights. Jinnah seeks Pakistan—the sepa- 
ration of two vast areas of India. The 
rival Hindu Congress Party has not 
always been reasonable, but the blame 
falls largely on the Moslem leaders— 
and not on British imperialism. 

But while British imperialism is a 
lesser evil and everywhere on the re- 
treat, British bungling in Palestine is 
indefensible. The difficulties are enor- 
mous, but Britain’s tactics are shocking. 
Bevin is justified in asking that the 
USA share responsibility, and that we 
open our doors to Jewish immigration 
too. But nothing can justify the violent 
acts of British troops against legitimate 


1] 





Bevin 


Jewish organizations that have con- 
demned the resort to terrorism of a tew 
extremists, driven to desperation. Whole 
communities like Tel Aviv cannot be held 
guilty for the acts of terrorists, any 
more than all Germans are collectively 
guilty of the atrocities of the Nazis. 
Such measures as the British have taken 
in Palestine only solidify resistance and 
increase anti-British hatred. The tactics 
of the British have been worse than 
the tactics of those extreme Zionists 
who have sought to play Russia against 
Britain in Middle East power politics. 
And Bevin’s bungling drives Jews into 
the hands of Communists, strengthens 
extremists, makes reasonable settlement 
more difficult. 


Leon Blum recently published an ar- 
ticle on Palestine in Le Populaire. Among 
other things, he writes: 


“The acts of aggression on the part 
of the Jews are the result of dis- 
appointment and despair, and they can 
only be done away with by a renewal 
of hope. There is no defense for cer- 
tain eircles in the British Colonial 
Offiee who are making the same mis- 
take with regard to Arab fanaticism 
as they did in the ease of Spanish 
Fascism. The Labor Government knows 
in which direction lie justice, logic and 
humaneness.” 


The bombs thrown by irresponsible 
Zionists are not oniy the product of 
English errors but of the world-wide 
campaign of Zionists inciting hatred ot 
Britain, the product of excessive Jewish 
nationalism. Extreme nationalism is as 
bad in Palestine as it is anywhere else. 
Furthermore, there has been a trend 
within Zionist circles toward resort to 
violence. Thus Zionism cannot be com- 
pletely exempt from responsibility for 
both terrorism in Palestine and for the 
British reaction to political assassina- 
tions. Much recent Zionist propaganda 
has been utterly repugnant, and has 
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And He Thought He Understood Hens 
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alienated friends of the idea of 4 Jewisy 
homeland ; it has tended to increase an 
Semitism. 

Hagenah, Palestine’s defense Organie | 
zation agains’: Arab attacks aided by the 
Nazis, is a legitimate and heroic organi, - 
zation, 70,000 strong, which gave great pe 
aid to the British agains‘ Rommel, and ~ 
against Arab pro-Nazi brigands, Bevin'y = 
demand that it surrender its arms is a 
ridiculous. It is the embryo army ¢ “ 
the Jewish state within a state, an ' 
whether Bevin likes it or not, it wij = 
remain just that. It has aided displace pe 
Jews to enter Palestine illegaly, and it did 
must be applauded for this. But whe the 
Haganah resorts to extreme violence te a 
facilitate the entrance of Jewish ref, kne 
gees illegally, it risks too much: eve ate 
if the end is admirable, the means js ral 
highly questionable. ont 

While Haganah is, despite occasional ad 
excesses, generally admirable and wm som 
strained to legitimate activities, the land 
Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern Grow 


are the Jewish Bolsheviks and Fascists, 


in methods at least, and do incalculable we: 
harm to the Zionist cause. Any tclerane at 
of these extremists by Haganah, while . 
due to bitter resentment of continued — 
blocking of immigration by Britain, is ial 
foolish. Retaliation is bad policy a : 
ways, and particularly for a minority an 
whose main strength is their moral No 
appeal to the conscience of mankind. onl 
Tory Britain sacrificed Poland on the suits 
altar of political expediency—which was er 


ill-advised because only Soviet Russia Ther 

. ° one ler 
gained anything. Now the Zion sts fear navi 
that they will be treated similarly ia we 





this utterly amoral game of power | ai 
tics. A long time has passed since the craft 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry ay 
made its generally excellent recom tiie 
mendations—and nothing has been don pes 
to carry them into effect, while Jews wal 
die. This is a testament to Angle pol f 
American impotence in the face of st porch 
postwar problems, and is another & wei 
planation of why Communism gains lookin 
ground. bitter 
* * 4 enoug 

A distinguished grou Juod 

Hitlerism of Americans _ interest sy 
in Reverse in civil liberties, led y & ladled 
Oswald Garrison Villar, BB ‘nda 

protested to Secretary Byrnes aga & Nur 


the deportation policy of the Czech Go Be meant 
ernment. The appeal pointed out tha Withou 
the Czech Government has just officially Bg to 
announced its intention to deport ove BF Patien 
3,000,000 German-speaking citizens f J %e do 
Czechoslovakia in the Sudetenlan’, # — * Stat 
well as hundreds of thousands of Hu» & Patient 
garian-speaking citizens. Only i.  °% the 
Sudetens will be allowed to remain. ean 
The statement says, “... thus le hospita 
than 2 percent can stay in the cout! & lock th 
they have inhabited for many hundrei 
of years. This means that 3,000. 
Sudeten citizens of Czechoslovakia, 
are not even accused of any war criti 
and who have not been convicted 
collaboration or treachery, are ™ 
of their property, torn from the'r hom 
and driven in exile to the overcrow™ 
rump of a devastated and dismember 
country, which ean offer them no chandt 
to build a new life.” 
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Poland Foster Anderson, secretal 
Moves of the Anglo-Polish Sociei# 
East in London, recently rel! 
trom a three months’ tev! 
Poland. He wrote a diary which * 
soon appear in book form. a“ 
Anderson’s general impression ee 
“veographically Poland was moved oe 
miles to the West, but politically 
was moved considerably meré 
the East.” 7 
“I Janded in Poland in da! ‘a 
ceding the dawn. Today I am les 
(Continued on Page Four! 
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rishy 
- ECENTLY conditions in our Stale 
R mental hospitals have been mak- 
ane ing shocking news. Actual pic- 
the ures have appeared of naked, underfed 
ani. vatients—and there are over 600,000 of 
reat Bo jem in the United States; 100,000 in 
and Now York State hospitals alone! People 
vin's have asked me, “Is this really true?” It 
Ss ts jx true. 
y af When I, as a novelist and the wife of 
“ , staff psychiatrist, came to live in the 
per world’s largest State mental hospital, I 
wy: aid not know that over one-half of all 
gt the hospital beds in this country are 
oe occupied by mental patients. I didn’t 
“ know that mental illness strikes moie 
ref people than tuberculosis, infantile pa- 
HG ralysis and cancer combined—that one 
ns is out of every 17 Americans is mentally 
ill, 1 didn’t know that children are in 
sional [those institutions, nor did I dream that 
d te some day many of our veterans would 
, the jand behind those hospital bars. 
Group | came as a woman, and I was dis- 
scisty, mayed by what I saw. I found myself 
lable part of an enormous factory—a factory 
arene of despair, undermanned by paid per- 
while sonnel, with most of the workers unpaid 
— ... patients. I went into the crowded 
at, 9 wards and saw patient after patient sit- 
nied ting idly, day after day, or standing 
— where there weren’t even enough chairs. 
= No occupation was provided for them 


ind. unless they were strong enough and 





on Ue suitable for farm or laundry or some 
ch was such work. There were Occupational 
Russia Therapy shops, it is true, but there were 
ts fear never enough Occupational Therapists, 
arly in so that only a limited number of patients 
er pris could busy themselves with the simple 
nce the crafts there. Moreover, attendants were 
Inquiry so scarce that they couldn’t be spared 
Pecomte from their ward duties to take patients 
en aoe outdoors for recreation or walks, so that 
le Jews most of the non-working patients neve 
Ausi* pot farther outside than the open barred 
» of out porches, [I saw those poor men and 
ther ee women standing there, day after day, 
n gait ES looking longingly out, half-naked, in the 
| bitterest weather—for there were never 
enough clothes for patients. I saw the 
— jvod they ate—food costing 22 to 26 
nterested cents a day per patient—cold slop, 
ied 9 ladied out carelessly by indifferent at- 
Villard, tendants or working patients. 
against Nurses were practically invisible. That 
ech Gor J Meant that each doctor struggled along, 


out that Without any professional asisstance, try- 
_ officially ing to take care of from 400 to 1,000 





port ovet Patients. Yes, that is how many patients 
tizens of J Me doctor is expected to take care of in 
nland, 8 fe * State mental hospital—400 to 1,000 
; of Hum J Patients! Untrained attendants did most 





by 60,00 of 


the first aid work, when patients got 
hurt—and in an understaffed mental 
§ hospital, patients get hurt often. If you 
B lock them up behind bars without any 





main. 
thus le 
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hundreds 
3,000,008 
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var crimes 
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are rob 
he'r home 
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‘ Welcome Home, Soldier 

gion P Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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} a 600.000 Mental Casualties 


Bedlam Still Reigns in American Mental Hospitals 


By Ellen C. Philtine, 


Chairman, People’s Committee for Mental Hygiene 


fresh air and without any recreation, 
day after day—if you starve them, and 
then, as a final insult, fail to give them 
any treatment, they will get worse in- 
stead of better. They'll grow irritable 
with each other and pick fights. That 
was how most of the patients got hurt-— 
fighting with each other—although there 
were whispered tales of brutalities from 
bad attendants. 

I got to know the attendants. When 
I learned that some of them were ex- 
pected to support families on salaries 
as low as $100 a month, it was a wonder 
to me that any good attendants ever 
stayed in the place. 


‘ * * 


Bor the most terrible tragedies were 
those patients who, in spite of every dis- 
couragement—in spite of indifference, 
neglect, poor food, and no treatment— 
had managed to achieve some recovery. 

Those recovering patients were tragic 
hecause they were lost in the shuffle. 
1 only began to suspect their existence 
because some of them came to help me 
in my apartment. Domestic work for 
the staff was considered Occupational 
Therapy—and it was, in the sense that 
it got patients out of the terrible wards 
and afforded them an opportunity to eat 
good staff food. I heard the stories of 
my helpers; they all longed with a terri- 
ble yearning to get out, to get back io 
life again. Some had been there five, 
six, seven years. Their families had died, 
or had forgotten about them, or were 
afraid to take them out. 

With the help of the social service de- 
partment, I got some of them jobs out- 
side, so that they were released. But I 
was oppressed by the thought of all the 
recovering patients that I as one single 
individual, could not possibly help. The 
socal workers freely admitted they could 
not ferret out all the patients who might 
be ready to leave, because there simply 
were not enough social workers to do 
the job. Further, they confessed that 
even after patients were released, there 
was no guarantee that they would not 
come back, because there weren’t enough 
social workers to help them in the prob- 
lems of readjustment which might make 
them sick again. I was shocked to dis- 
cover that only 13 percent of the 100,000 
New York State mental hospital patients 
could hope to be discharged, and that of 
these nearly 40 percent would eventually 
return. 

By then I had given up believing that 
I was in a hospital. The name “lunatic 
asylum” had been changed, but condi- 
tions were worse than in any prison— 
closer to those in a concentration camp. 
Doctors could not get the simplest drugs 
or equipment, sometimes not even aspi- 
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Meeting of the Faculty 
Talbut, NY World Telegram. 


vin, for their patients. Good directors 
lived in hopes between annual budgets, 
and then each year their hopes crashed 
as they failed to receive enough money 
to provide even physical necessities such 
as clothes, food, sheets and towels, for 
their patients—io say nothing of treat- 
ment. Everyone, from the sickest patient 
to the most optimistic staff-member, 
gradually came to feel that the public 
did not care, that nothing could ever be 
done to correct such conditions—because 
the State hospitals and all the workers 
and patients in them were simply rele- 
gated to a forgotten darkness. 

That was why I wrote my novel about 
the State mental hospitals, They Walk 
In Darkness. 1 could not believe that 
people would not care, if they knew the 
truth as 1] knew it, from the inside, I 
knew I'd be attacked for daring, as a 
doctor’s wife, to write such truths; 
therefore, 1 was not surprised when I 
was attacked as unethical by some of 
my best friends, prominent psychiatrists, 
who for years had been saying among 
themselves what [ aired publicly. But I 
didn’t care about such attacks, because 
meanwhile I’d been justified in my con- 
tidence in the people, in ordinary humane 
citizens who, like myself, could not sit 
idly by while a great social wrong was. 
done. 

* * 


Mea NWHILE there had been an in- 
vestigation of the New York State 
mental hospitals. From this investiga- 
tion emerged a report which was, in the 
main, honest and thoroughly shocking. 
The Dawson report revealed the lack of 
modern psychiatric * treatments, which 
could restore many patients to society. 
It disclosed the high incidence of tuber- 
culosis among both patients and employ- 
ees, and condemned the “unbalanced and 
inadequate diet.” It demanded a greatly 
increased staff, to provide actual care 
and treatment. Moreover, it recommend- 
ed a review of all patients, to determine 
which were well enough to leave. 

But this Dawson Report was prompt- 
ly buried. 

A storm of feeling began to rise. 
Legislators were roused. People, citizens 
from all walks of life, came together-— 
psychiatrists, clergymen, lawyers, vet- 
erans, social workers, civic organiza- 
tions, State hospital employees, the rela- 
tives of patients, other writers and 
artists. An amazing, thrilling thing 
happened. A committee of all these peo- 
ple was formed, out of the feeling that 
something had to be done, because it was 
the people’s responsibility—the People’s 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Don’t think of these hospitals as a 
world apart. It is terribly near to the 

Peace. 




















ERs. 


relatives who have patients there. Those 
relatives are among you—relatives of 
children, of veterans, of husbands and 
wives, of fathers and mothers. If you 
had lived there as I did for four years, 
your heart would break for those poor 
relatives coming week after week, hop- 
ing against hope. Your heart would 
break because there is hope for the 
mentally sick people who are well-fed, 
who are given the benefit of active treat- 
ment, and decent humane care. There 
would be hope in the State mental 
hospitals if there were twice as many 
doctors, three times as many nurses, 
four times as many attendants, and five 
times as many social workers and occu- 
pational therapists. 


We tried, during the past session of 
the Legislature, to get some of these 
necessities for the patient. We were 
blocked at every turn. 


Our fight goes on. We shall succeed 
if you, as citizens and voters, recognize 
your responsibility and help us. Remem- 
ber, this is not a cause for lost people 
thousands of miles away. These people 
are your friends, your relatives, your 
neighbors. Your taxes support the insti- 
tutions to which they go. We are fight- 
ing to bring to them the hope which we 
know exists—the hope of cure, and of 
decent, humane care, 





WEIGHTY MATTER 
Goering Despondent, Losing Weight. | 





So Goering’s despondent and losing | 
| weight? 

| His trial’s becoming a bore of late? 
| A second helping at meals, we've) 


| heard, | 
‘Is all that he'll take. He declines a! 
| third. | 
| He beats on the bars to summon the | 
| jailer | 
| And asks him to send for a first-rate | 
| tailor, | 
| For surely it’s tough, you will have | 
| to admit, | 
| To posture in public in clothes that | 


| don’t fit. 
| Despondence, however, and growing | 

wan 
Is nothing that he’s got a corner on. | 
| And tears come hard, in these days | 


| of dearth, 
|For the inch that’s gone from this | 

fellow’s girth, | 
And the thought that Goering, when| 
| famine abounds, | 
|Is down to his last two hundred | 
pounds. | 
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The Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. Bony 





St. George Bernard Shaw 


T 90 years Shaw makes one skep- 
A tical of the joys of heaven and of 
the vaunted wisdom that is sup- 
posed to come with age. Far and away 
the greatest English writer of our age, 
he lingers on merely to remind us that 
even greatness must decay and that the 
progressive death of the faculties may 
leave mere cantankerousness in the place 
of brilliance. There is tragic sadness 
about the obvious disappointment of all 
those who piously pilgrimaged to Ayot 
St. Lawrence on the occasion of the great 
wit’s anniversary. But for the thought- 
ful among us the 
occasion should fur- 
nish more important 
themes than those 
suggested by his 
churlish and some- 
what childish efforts 
to maintain his repu- 
tation for epigram. 
I belong to the 








generation for which 
Shaw was at once 
ihe prophet and the 


supreme man ol le 





ters. For those who 
were Socia 10 
years ag { 1 ’ t Ft 
expositor of the 1 e) Lhe 

‘ mo ‘ i—could ex] 
only in humble a nore- ‘ de 
r% ound way n mall and mu 
in badly printed leaflet i oye 
usually hort-lived radical periodic: 
Then into our theaters came the laugh- 
ing, jibing Shaw. In Widowe, Houses 
and Mrs. Warren's Profession he ex- 


pounded before the elite on Broadway 
the ideas which we were trying to put 
across in all of our desperately devoted 
ways. He was our knight in shining 
armor, our missionary to the upper-class 
heathen. 

The high tide of Shaw as the missione: 
of Socialism came between 1900 and the 
First World War. Since then, much of 
the great man’s thinking as expressed in 
Man and Superman and Back to Methus- 


aleh has tended to separate him from 


Socialists whose chief interest lay in his 
propaganda value. The superman cult, 
to which he seemed to lend his authority, 
was not to their liking And when Shaw 
made his brief pilgrimage to Moscow and 
tried hard to be shocking in his approval 
of the planning and power which he 
found centered the re, American and bi 

ish Socialists were hard put to it te 
fabricate apologies for the erstwhile 


Fabian defender 


What Manner of Man Is This? 


In one of his earlier prefaces Shaw 
ascribes his distinction to fauliless vision 
This account comes close to explaining 
both his strength and the weakness in- 
separably tied in with it. Shaw had the 
sort of clear-sightedness which has been 
the mark of the greatest of the saints. 
All of his work as dramatist, critic, 
preacher and thinker has the stigmata 
of the man with the X-ray vision. He 
could look through the outer trappings 
to the skeleton of society. 

Seeing thus to the very joints and 
tendons of things, he experienced a grow- 
ing impatience with the great majority 
of the dull and the deceived. His gaze 
stripped bare the pretenses of the profit 
system in a way to delight the heart 
of the Marxist, but he was as far as 
any aristocrat from idealizing the work- 
ing-class. He never produced “prole- 
tarian” plays. In his view our social 
framework of pretenses produces stupid- 
ity both above and below. In such a 
society the only hero must be the man 
of fresh insights, the bearer of new ideas, 
the thinker as superman. And the ob- 
struction to the free functioning of such 
a creative intellect is not the instinctive 
self-interest of the possessing classes, 


4 


but the convention-bound stupidity of 
all classes. 

Shaw’s concept of his function, then, 
ran not at all parallel to that of the 
Marxian—or even the non-Marxian—So- 
cialists. He had no * ‘th in the historic 
mission of the working-class. The mere 
overthrow of capitalism contained for 
him no promise of improvement. Like 
St. Anthony or St. Thomas or St. Francis 
he had to break through the evil shell 
of traditional ways, somehow to melt 
down the congealed solution in which 
men were held, by some contagion to fire 
human creatures to rise to their possi- 
bilities. 

Such a mission required attacks at 
many points. The most vulnerable tra- 
ditional ideas about business, politics, 
religion, education, sex, art, medicine— 
all had to be held up to the shattering 
therapeutics of laughter. And so Bern- 
ard Shaw as dramatist had an inexhaust- 
ible supply of themes crying out for 
exposition, His plays are a series of 


operations on the body politic following 


X-ray tests and expert diagnosis. 


But the objective was nothing so sim- 
ple as a conventional revolution. No 
xd was to be expected from a victory 

he workers over their exploiters— 

ce the classe were equally ncapable 

of wise government Somehow—as in 
Plato’s Republic—a wa nust be found 
‘ arnessing brai o adm ation, 
of running society in a planned and ra- 


mal way that would enable all men 
and all groups to rise to higher levels. 
Both the strength and the weakness 
of George Bernard Shaw flow from this 
concept of his mission. His dissection of 
the ills of society and of the closely 


connected conflicts of individuals is bril- 


ran 





Bernard Shaw 


liantly satisfying. The plays in which 
he presented them rise to great heights 
of comedy and tragedy. There are pas- 
sages in his prefaces which equal the 
sharpest writing of the 18th Century— 
when prose was really good. 

But his objective, like that of the 
saints, was inhumanly high. He demand- 
ed that common, funny, narrow, limited 
human creatures apply the rules of rea- 
son to their individual and social affairs. 
His City of God was to be a heavenly 
commonwealth where every citizen would 
be a Charles Darwin or an Albert Ein- 
stein—or, at the very least, a glorified 
Robert Moses. And—as in the case of 
Plato—the impatience of the far-sighted 
apostle forced him finally into the way 
of the superman. Stalin—even Musso- 
lini—appealed to him more than such 
gradualistic and realistic fellows as those 
who lead the British Labor Party. 


It is interesting now to look back on 
Shaw’s last considerable play, The Apple 
Cart. It was published in the year 1931 
when Mussolini was at the height of his 
power and Hitler was not far from the 
German Chancellory. Those were the 
days when democracy was desperately 
on the defensive and when parliamentary 
institutions were the butt of ridicule 
among the paid propagandists of dic- 
tators on the Continent and among large 
groups of political lightweights both here 
and in Britain. 

Yet this piece of special pleading by 
that great apostle of progress, George 
Bernard Shaw, is little else than a slash- 
ing attack on democratic government. 
Boanerges, the Labor member of the 
cabinet, is pictured as an inflated wind- 
bag one of whose first utterances was: 
“Democracy? Yah!” In the preface, 
which was actually an address delivered 


over BBC, the author maintains that the 
people are no more capable of running 
their own government than they are of 
writing their own plays. The implication 
obviously, is that the inspired technician 
should attend to both matters and that 
the uncouth and unwashed should Keep 
hands off. Actually this is a Fascist 
play with only such overtones of man 
agerial revolution as most high-class 
Fascist proclamations contain. 

What the moral of this tale is |] am 
not quite sure. In his youth and early 
manhood Shaw wrote brilliant plays and 
prefaces on the side of progress and 
understanding. At the age of 75 he gave 
us a testament of pessimism. Perhaps, 
to preserve their reputations, great writ. 
ers should be shot at the age of 70 or 
thereabouts. A more humane procedure 
would be politely to disregard them after 
their decline has passed a certain point, 
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Civil Liberties During 
Reconversion Days 


HOLLY unlike the period fol- 
W lowing World War I, the con- 
version from war to peace in 
1945 brought no marked changes in 
the exercise of American liberties 
affectir 


iorities 


g either the majority or mi- 


The voluntary wartime cen- 
sorships of press and radio were at 
once removed; the Japanese-American 
minority held to be disloyal by the 
army was permitted to return to their 
homes on the Pacific Coast; demobili- 
zation of conscientious objectors along 
with the armed forces began, but at 
a far slower rate; restrictions were 
yvradually removed on enemy aliens. 
Outside these developments, there was 
no sharp break between war and 
peace, 

The reason for this striking dif- 
ference between the aftermaths of 
the first and second world wars is to 
be found in the comparatively slight 
record of repressive measures in 
World War II. Only a few score per- 
sons had been prosecuted for speech 
or publication. Public debate and dis- 
cussion had remained unrestricted. 
The rights of minorities, save for the 
Japanese, had not been curtailed. No 
wartime hysteria had marked the 
country. Organized labor had become 
ioo strongly entrenched to permit 
wholesale attacks upon the trade 
union movement. Public interest was 
far more concerned with international 
relations, the prospects of peace and 
with the reconversion of our economy 
than with those domestic conflicts 
which breed repression. 

Indeed, the gains in civil liberties 
which had surprisingly marked the 
war years continued. The balance 
sheet of the essential gains and losses 
shows 34 favorable items against 22 
adverse, and of more substantial 
character. Striking among them were 
Supreme Court decisions extending 
freedom of the press, affirming the 
supremacy of the civil over the mili- 
tary power, admitting alien pacifists 
to citizenship, and outlawing racial 
segregation in interstate bus travel. 
Against these gains, no major adverse 
decision from the Supreme Court 
mars the record, though the court 
refused to review a number of issues 
important from the ACLU point of 
view. The record of the lower courts 
on the whole was as favorable. 

Far less favorable were the at- 
tempts to secure action from Con- 
gress. On the two major campaigns, 
for a national fair employment prac- 
tices act, and to abolish the poll tax 
in the South, actual or threatened 
filibusters blocked action. Only one 
progressive bill backed by the Union 
became law—that admitting to citi- 
zenship Filipinos and East Indians 
and establishing a small Indian quota. 


However discouraging other as 
pects of our democracy may appear 
or however confused and uncertain 
the international scene, the plain 
facts of the record show that the 
US has not only held the gains in 
civil liberties of recent years but 
has added to them some impressive 
advances. 

But-this record, if construed on the 
background of unresolved tensions 
and conflicts in American life, cannot 
be appraised as indicating that our 
major democratic problems are as 
sured of solution. The struggle to 
regulate and tame the trade unions 
goes on with uncertain prospects, 
Every racial minority continues an 
uphill fight for full recognition po. 
litieally, economically and _ socially, 
Censorship and repression in one 
form or another constantly threatens, 
Freedom of communications is com- 
promised by growing concentration of 
controls in press, radio and motion 
pictures. The resort to violence, while 
only sporadic in the war years, al- 
ways presents a disheartening possi- 
bility—From annual report of Civil 


Liberties Union. 





SHORT SHOTS 


Our Executive branch and our Leg- 





islative branch lately give the ap- 
pearance of branches from two differ- 
ent trees. 
6 

It would seem to be a terribly un 
comfortable seat, but a good many 
Congressmen apparently have devel- 
oped a convenient callous that permits 
them to straddle a fence indefinitely 


° 


Plenty of people have called Stalin 
|Mames, but very few have called his 
bluff. 
| The House Committee on Un-Amer} 
ican Activities recently seems to have 
decided, and very wisely, that it at 
best curtail un-Americanism by ¢l™ 
| tailing its own activities. 
> 

Some of the smallest and loosest 
minds have the largest and most fixed 
| opinions. Note, for example, the jittle 
bigot. 


Each of the outnumbered member 
of the House who voted against ow 
extending credit to Britain can ™* 
consider himself a loan wolf. 

© 

Se Bilbo and Rankin have be 
elected again. Sometimes the Deep 
South is a little too deep for the rest 
of us. 

¢ 

If the iron curtain does not lift ** 
can at least hope that it will rust 
through in a few spots. 


Richard Arm 
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Dedicated to an expose of all Lotalitarian enemies of democracy 





Curran on the Skids 
By Raymond Howard 


LTHOUGH he has just been re- 
A elected president of the National 
Maritime Union, Joe Curran’s 
standing in that CIO group is on the 
decline, thanks to the well-oiled machine 
the Communist faction is setting in mo- 
tion against him. 

Howard McKenzie, Joseph Stack and 
others of the “Fosterite” faction of the 
party clique in the NMU are out to 
get Curran, whom they classify as a 
Browderite. A few days after his re- 
election the Pilot, NMU organ, spouted 
denunciations of Curran from Seattle 
and Philadelphia contingents of the 
NMU. 

The entire national apparatus of the 
Communists in the NMU is out to scuttle 
Curran. Harry Bridges is being built up 
as the boss of the Committee of Maritime 
Unity, the Stalinist-controlled federation 
of CIO dock and shipping unions. The 
longshoremen strike set for Sept. 30 on 
the West Coast and the Aug. 15 Great 
Lakes NMU walkout will be used by 
the Communists to give Bridges added 
stature and whittle down Curran’s role 
in the CMU. 

Because he was a docile, toe-the-liner 
for ten years, the Communists always 
figured Curran as a dumb but useful 
front man. Now that he is “engaging 
in factionalism,” Brother Joe pays the 
price of all labor leaders who gain their 
office through the graces of the Com- 


munist Party 


Communists in Painters’ Union 


Louts WEINSTOCK, secretary-treas- 
urer of District Council 9 of the Painters’ 
Union, received an unexpected boost in 
h to further Stalinism in the 
union from Joseph Padway, AFL counsel. 

For years 





is Campaign 


Weinstock, veteran parity 
hack and leader of vicious smear cam- 
paigns against liberals in the union, has 
sought to change the Painters’ interna- 
tional constitution which bans Commu- 
hists from the organization. 

Now a member of the Communist 
Party's national board, Weinstock in the 


early days of his campaign denied mem- 





bership in the CP. Now he has made 
Council 9 pass a resolution asking that 

-Communist clause be stricken 
from the constitution. 

Alon the resolution sent all 
locals he international went a “legal” 
opinion fr Padway which ruled that 
Un the Supreme Court decision in the 
S neiderman case, the Painters could 
Permit Communists to hold office and 
_ nembership. Padway commented: 
‘The Suprem Court decision . . . holds 
"at the Communist Party cannot be 
assumed 


to be an organization which 
‘omes within the condemnation of the 
Constituti mn of the Brotherhood.” 

W instock considered himself so om- 
mipotent in the union last year that he 
Gefied executive board orders not to take 
= extended vacation or to attend the 
Paris meeting of the World Federation 
7 Trade Unions. Despite the fact that 
‘he union was 
hegotiatio 
and Visited 


involved in many contract 
, Weinstock took his vacation 
several countries in Europe 
Defore 


Als urn. 


Protecting the Foreign Born 


TEVE TANDARIC, born in Yugo- 
sie 3 : 
"y “and a veteran Communist, is now 
a a widespread Stalinist 
“4Nd-raising 


ampaign. According to 


. 

appeals ¢ ' : ; 
Pais for substantial contributions” 

ing sent is al nan. © 

- out by the American Com- 

Rittes fon «; . e . 

Bo. © for the Protection of Foreign 
Th (one ¢ 


of the Communists’ major 


UST 3, 1946 


using an alias and falsifying his place 
of birth. 

But, horror of horrors, he is about to 
be deported to Yugoslavia! 

Not that Tito wouldn’t welcome the 
veteran of two decades of Stalinist 
activities in America. Steve probably is 
anxious to go back and take his place 
with the pseudo-Serb commissars. But 
the ACPFB sees a chance to grab a few 
dollars here and there before Steve goes 
on his way. 


Alert Shorts 


S amue KAPLAN, American Labor 
Party candidate for State Assembly 
from Brooklyn, was smoked from cover 
by his Democratic opponent, Philip 
Blank, who pointed to Kaplan’s regis- 
tration as a Communist before the ALP 
was formed. Kaplan made the lame 
answer that “charges of enrollment are 
a normal feature of American political 
life,” but did not deny his Stalinist 
bent. . . . The Communists are packing 
more and more of their hatchet men on 
the ALP ticket, and the right-wing 
Democrats have declared open war on 
the Tammany-Marcantonio machine. . . . 
The Daily Worker’s literary critic and 
other sections of the Communist “cul- 
tural” movement are hastening to the 
defense of Brother Howard Fast, whose 
The American is getting a going over 
from the non-Communist press. ... The 


Communists defend Fast as a victim 
of “red-baiting’ but ignore the point 
that his life of Governor Altgeld is 
full of historical distortions and inaccu- 
racies knit to fit the party line. 
Eugene Dennis, new general secretary 
of the Communist Party, was named 
after a terrific build-up in the party 
press. This Polish-born Stalinist says 
his birth records were destroyed in the 
San Francisco fire. 
% ~*~ ie 


Left Hooks 


HE Communists are using the Inde- 
pendent Committee of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions as their main front in 
the “buyers’ strike” against the new 
GPA... i After Earl Browder announced 
his new job as book peddler for the 
Soviets, the Daily Worker and the Com- 
munist Party’s national committee cur- 
tailed their campaign against the one- 
time party boss. . . . The Communists’ 
once swanky front group, the Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, is finding 
the going tough these days. Two years 
ago it could rally top names to its 
“American-Soviet unity” campaigns, but 
Papa Stalin is alienating former friends. 
... James Emmerick Lustig, who once 
won a prize for selling the most sub- 
scriptions to the Daily Worker, is leader 
of the United Radio and Electrical 
Workers’ strike at the Phelps-Dodge 
plant in Elizabeth, N. J. 


® Diego Rivera, Mexican Communist 
artist, who precipitated a controversy 
in New York by including a portrait of 
Lenin in a Rockefeller Center mural be- 
fore the war, last week said, “If there is 
trouble between the United States and 
Russia, I and my fellow-Communists will 
wage war against the Mexican govern- 
ment if it should join the United States.” 
Replying to that threat, El Universal, 
leading Mexican newspaper, described 
Rivera as a “traitor,” adding: “Commu- 
nists and Communism are, within the 
country, the enemy against whom patri- 
ots are instinetively on the alert. In 
Mexico, and in all countries which have 
a clear notion of Liberty and sovereignty 
... the actions and ereed of the Com- 
munists are inadmissible and the people 
reject them.” 


iol % * 


® Thirty Negroes, representing 500 
Negro members of Chicago unions, were 
kept outside the convention hall of the 
IATSE and MPO while inside the hall 
Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Chicago told the delegates: 

“We discover that we need, basically, 
love for one another ... the love of 
Chinese for Caucasions, of the Negro for 
the White, of the Poles for the Russian, 
of the trish for the Jews, and the love of 
the American for all the world.” 

The Negroes, though paying dues, were 
not allowed to vote. 














The Protocols Revived 


HE biggest story simmering in 
anti-Semitic circles is the revival 
of the distribution of the fraudu- 
lent Protocols of the Learned Elders of 
Zion. Declared by a Swiss Court several 
years ago to have been a forgery, the 
Protocols have won a wide distribution 
in the United States. In lieu of sexy 
art books imported from abroad, the 
Protocols, purporting to give the blue- 
print of world domination by Jewry, are 
being distributed openly throughout the 
United States and the British Empire 

Books have been written in scholariy 
fashion to circumvent the dastardly ef- 
fects which the forgery might have on 
unsuspecting men and women. The Pvo- 
tocols attempt to make every Jew part 
of a conspiracy to rule the world. To 
the gullible, looking for scapegoats, the 
Protocols hits the bullseye. To the naive, 
sections of the Protocols are interpreted 
with some plausibility. 

Henry H. Klein, a Jewish attorney 
practicing in New York, has defended 
several persons engaged in the dissemi- 
nation of anti-Semitic material. One of 
these, Colonel Eugene Sanctuary, WAS in- 
dicted by the Federal Government for 
sedition. The others, Mertig and Elm- 
hurst. have records of disseminating anti- 
Semitic material beyond dispute. Klein 
has just copyrighted what is called a 
“condensed and simplified” version of the 
Protocols. Klein, as a Jew, has given 
the Protocols a new meaning among pro- 
fessional anti-Semitic rabble rousers who 
now point to him as their authority—a 
Jew at that—whenever they are chal- 
lenged to prove its authenticity. Klein 
has written scores of articles defending 
the Protocols. One anti-Semitic organi- 
zation with headquarters in Chicago, Ul., 
in addition to listing Arnold Lee’s fan- 
tastic Jewish Ritual Murder and works 
by Col. E. N. Sanctuary, Milo Blish 
Pinkerton, T. W. Hughes and Lyrl Clark 
Van Hyning, sells Klein’s books: The 
Sanhedrin Produced World Destruction; 





By Walter K, Lewis 


The Poison in the Jew’s Cup; Fraiulk- 
furter Over the White House and Baruch 
Over Congress. 

Those who are inspired by the Pro- 
tocols write articles such as one appear- 
ir’ in the June 27 issue of the Women’s 
Voice: “This nation must be governed 
by American Citizens and not by Inter- 
national Jew Bankers and Money Chang- 
ers. All labor bodies must be incorporat- 
ed and licensed and bonded by all States 
making them liable for all damages 










Now, SON — 
DON’T BE AN 
ALARMIST / 


xrowing out of riots. No alien should 
be allowed to hold office in any labor or- 
Unless we can redeem 
this nation from the Sanhedrins this fall 
by electing to both houses real Amer- 
icans, men that believe we should be 


vyanization 


governed by the Constitution, we shall 
have to surrender to the Sanhedrins.” 
The article, by one Edward L, Foun- 
tain of Huntington Park, California, uses 
in the Protocols* 


the word “Sanhedrin” 


sense: a dominating world Jewry. 
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Social Democracy in Seandinavia 


Socialist Governments Make Progress Despite Postwar Difficulties 
By Reginald Spink 


New Leader Correspondent in Stockholm 


N the Scandi- 
navian 
wide attention on account. of their 

progressive social policy. In a Europe 

dominated by Fascist and 
governments they remained, right up to 
the outbreak of 
social democracy. 

The Scandinavian 
never had a clear majority. 
the Government in office since 1929 was 


inter-war years the 


countries attracted world- 


reactionary 


war, a spearhead of 


Socialist pa) lies 
In Denmark 
a coalition of Social Democrats and a 
small Radical Party. But 
conservative majority in the upper cham 


there was a 
ber. In Sweden, from 1932, the Social 
Democrats ruled first alone as a minority 
government, later in coalition with the 
Farmer Party. In Norway there was 
a minority Labor Government from 1936. 
Even so, the three governments achieved 
social 


substantial progress. In Sweden 


the Government achieved uecess) in 


overcoming the effects of the depression 
by its program of public works, and by 


¢ 


its then unorthodox policy of balancing 


the budgets over a period of years rathe: 
than annually, thus making the good 
years pay for the lean ones 

Denmark led the way in sovial legis- 
lation: old-age pensions, public medical 
services, hospitals, education, statutary 
holidays with pay for all—in all these, 


and other aspects of social security, the 
Danish people were better provided for 
than the peoples of most other countries. 

The minority status of the Scandi- 
navian governments, and the fact that 
they were without the 
moral support of more influential coun- 
tries, necessarily placed a limit on the 
reforms that could be achieved, and pre- 
vented the carrying out of any substan- 
tial scheme of socialization. 

Practically all rail transport had long 
been publicly operated, and the central 
banks were under state ownership. Also, 
several industries had 
wnder public control. 


much-needed 


been brought 
The powerful co- 
operative movements limited the power 
beneficially in- 
fluenced the fixing of commodity prices 
to the consumer. 


of private capital and 


The lead in democratic Socialism has 
now been assumed by the British Labor 
Government, and the labor movements of 
obtained moral 
lacked 


Scandinavia have 
support 


war. 


Unat 
which they hefore the 


a 


rhe present programs of the three 


Scandinavian Labor parties are in es 


sence very similar. The keynotes of all 


three are: fil! employment, eacial «e- 
curity, and economic democracy. 


Ai the 


moment is the problem of the democratic 


center of discussion at the 


control of industry. The Danish Labor 





“tee 
Een 
{rare 





a 


The Hard-Times Costume Bell 


Farmers Union Herald. 






Party program calls for the setting up 
of works councils, along the lines of 
the British joint production boards, At 
the same time, the work of these councils 
would not be confined to rationalizing 
and increasing production but would be 
designed to further the economic and 
social welfare of the workers. Also, it 
is proposed that the councils should be 
represented at board meetings, and that 
they should appoint an auditor to par- 
ticipate in the auditing of the factory 
accounts 

In addition to individual works coun- 
cils, there would be regional boards and, 
at the apex of the structure, a national 
economic council, which would be re- 
sponsible for national 
whole. On this 


representatives of industry, the trade 


planning as a 


national council would 


unions, the cooperative movement and 
ithe Government, as well as independent 
economic experts, 

Denmark has a large external trade. 
In order to maintain full employment, 
t is considered necessary to bring im- 
ports under greailer control. It is there- 
fore proposed to nationalize imports of 
coal, petrol and fuel oils, and to organize 
the import like grain, 
foodtsuffs, rubber and metals, through 
central purchasing agencies unde) 


ernment control. 


of commodities 
gov- 


It is proposed to bring the banks under 
State control, and to rationalize the in- 
surance business by amalgamating the 
companies and placing them under pub- 
lic or cooperative ownership. 

In the field of 
Party advocates the 
national housing counci! and proposes to 
break up the building-trade monopolies 
by nationalizing the cement, lime and 
brick industries. 

The achievement of this program in 
Denmark has been delayed by an unfor- 
tunate reverse at the general election 
on October 30, 1945, when 18 seats were 
lost to the Communists, mainly owing 
to the Communist Pavty's contribution 
io the resistance movement after June 
22, 1941. With its majority thus reduced, 
the Labor Party declined to take office, 
and the 


Labor 
up of a 


housing, the 
seiting 


country is governed, for the 
1929, by an anti-Labor 


Farmer Ministry. The loss of control 


first time since 


should be only temporary, as the present 
hird 
Par- 


liament, while many of the supporters 


Government commands less than a 


of the total number of seats in 


of the Communist Pariv, having seen 


the result of their action, have already 


egretied it 


Ix 1938 the Danish Labor 


law granting a fortnight’s holi- 


Government 
passed a 
day with pay to all workers. Out of this 
acl arose the need for an organization 


which 


ould cater to thousands of people 


of modest means who now began to enjoy 


summer holidays for the first time. The 
result was the setting up of “Folke-Ferie” 
(People’s Holidays) 

“Folke-Ferie” is run on cooperative 
lines, with the shares confined to trade 
unions, cooperative societies and educa- 
tional associations and with interest 
limited to four percent At the same 
time there is close collaboration with 
local government authorities, with the 
State Railways and with the Ministry 


for Social Affairs 

The Danish organization already pos- 
sesses nine centers in various parts of 
Denmark hotels, others 
camps—and schemes are af 


-some holiday 
oot to iIn- 
crease the number. 


paid to 


Special! attention is 


providing low-priced holidays 
for families, in bungalows accommodat- 
a charge of 


ing five persons at about 
45 shillings a week, exclusive of catering. 

The charges made for bungalows do 
not cover capital and running expenses, 


these being made up by subsidies from 


local governments, the State, the Trades 
Union Centre and employers, In two 
cases the camps were erected at local 
government expense. 

“Folk-Ferie” has struck out on novel 
lines in organizing farm holidays for 
workers at six shillings a day. 

Last year “Folke-Ferie,” in collabora- 
tion with its Swedish sister organiza- 
tion, launched another experiment: the 
exchange of Danish and Swedish work- 
ers. A party of Swedes was accommo- 
dated in the homes of Danish workers, 
each person staying with a _ fellow- 
worker of his own trade. The experi- 
ment was a great success. It is hoped 


to extend the interchange to British 
workers. 
The thoughts of those who manage 


the affairs of “Folke-Ferie” are now 
turning to that under-privileged person, 
the working-class housewife, for whom 
rarely wholly free from 
A small beginning has been made 
in organizing the care of children while 
the housewife is resting at holiday 
camps. In the future, however, the solu- 
tion may lie in organizing facilities for 
the care of children in the holiday camp 
so that mothers may enjoy their much 
needed rest separation from 
their families. 


holidays are 
work, 


without 


Tae Norwegian Labor Government is 
engaged on an extensive policy of post- 
war é€conomic reconstruction with the 
rebuilding of the devastated areas of 
Northern Norway and the completion 
of an ambitious housing program. A 
State Economie Council, consisting of 
representatives of all businesses and 
industries as well as the trade unions, 
has been set up. The Government plans 
aim at developing the country’s indus- 
trial resources far beyond the stage 
which they had reached before the war 
but on lines already contemplated by 
the Labor Movement before the country 
was occupied by the Germans, 

An important item is the development 
of Norway's immense water power, 
which has never been fully exploited, 
and detailed plans are already in prepa- 
ration. The exploitation of other natural 


resources, such as minerals, timbe and 
fish, is to be made more effective by 
means of intensive research. A large 
iron works is about to be built in North 
ern Norway. 

An old Labor project that wil] now 
be reelized is the development of the 
ship-building industry. Norway has one 
of the world’s largest merchant fleets 
but is mainly dependent on foreign yanjs 
for new construction. However, plans 
have been announced which increase tie 
building capacity of the Norwegian ship. 
yards in the course of five years fro 
80,000 gross tons a year to 200,000, Be. 
fore the war the Norwegian shipyards 
were capable of building only ships of 
up to 3,000 tons, With the realization 
of the Labor Government's five-year 
plan of extensions and rationalization jt 
will be possible to build vessels up to 
20,000 tons. 

The projects wil) require the invest 
ment cf 52,000,000 kroner 
500,000) with State assistance. An jn 
teresting feature is the proposed « 
operation of the local governments. Ths 
city of Oslo, for instance, will partic 
pate in the modernization of one of the 
Oslo yards. 


(about $10. 


The Government reconstruction plan 
will be assisted by an agieemient reached 
between the trade unions and the em 
ployers which provides for the setting 
up of joint production committees in 2! 
important industries. 

The production committees, which will 
be appointed for individual factories, 
will consist of workers, employers ard 
technicians. Their purpose will be to 
rationalize production and_ improve 
working conditins. Wages and working 
hours, however, will lie outside their 
province. The production committees 
will be of an advisory and consultative 
character only, but they will have s 
cess to all confidential information cot 
cerning the factory and its working 
Thus the workers are given some shart 
in the management of the factory ‘1 
work in, and the first step has beet 
taken toward the realization of it 
dustrial democracy. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


—_| 





London Labor Report 
By DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


Lonpon ({LPA).—Agilation against 
the government’s food policy is led by 
the so-called Housewives’ League, egged 
on from behind the curtains by Tory 


politicians. These “housewives,” many 


of whom have never put their havids in 
hold 
which all other 


dishwater, circulate petitions and 
hig mass meetings, at 
howled 
Kemsley 
equivalents of the 


speakers than their own are 
down, The Beaverbrook and 
papers (English 
Hearst 


ture their activities r 


MeCormick-Patterson press) fea- 
head- 


blaring 


lines, 


How fair the press is in 


reporting 


news, your correspondent found out 


when he attended a public meeting at 
which John Strachey, Minister of Food, 
was the leading speaker. Strachey gave 
an excellent, well-reasoned statement of 
the government’s case for rationing. 
From the beginning it was evident that 
a small group of young (located 
near an open 
became 
were out to cause trouble. 


and hooted 


men 
apparently in 
retreat) 
They shouted 


window, 
ease it necessary io 


during the speech; when 


question time came, they asked 
tions and attempted to drown out Mr, 
With the valuable 
aid of a _public-address system, Mr. 
Strachey was in control of the meeting 
and was able to make himself heard at 


all times. 


ques- 


Strachey’s answers, 


The correspondents of the Beaver 
p 


brook-Kemsley press sat at the same 
table with your correspondent. They 
apparently had good eyes and ears, a" 


no doubt reported to their editors & 


actly what happened. Yet, the next 
morning, these papers told their m ng 
7 


of readers that Strachey had consta 


* , 18 es 
interrupted by angry houses 
to maxé 


been 
They said that he was unable . 
himself heard, and had completely 
control of the meeting. 

Nhat do the 
Britain think of this 


ordinary peop 


”_the people wl 
after six years of war and privau™s 
largely on OF 
fish. What 


. +} raric ‘ 
s their reaction to a step, the 


prea’ 


are now living very 


boiled potatoes, and b led 
of bread. more severe than any B 


er 
government has ever adoptec 
by 4 


oe 


Some indication was given ‘ 
tion and an answer at tnis 8a ne ns 
ing. The press had raised a treme! 
scare about housewives standing 1° 
liaes to bay and hoard flour; flout Br i 
because jit has become almost #§ - 
as whole wheat, spoils quickly A sit 
asked Mr. Strachey whether tne a : 
ment’s action iad not led to He ‘ 
whi , 1 Mr 

7 chec Kea up tnat. “— a 
Strachey, “just before I came ; 

: ‘ fier 
meeting. The facts are that 


age ss — announce 
decision to ration bread was 


one its 

and after the press bad pene 
to scare housewives into ne * 
sale of flour actually dropped b 
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ministers — Bevin, Bidault, and 

Byrnes—has been that of having 
approached the peace of Europe by deal- 
ing with each nation separately, while 
peace is actually indivisible. The re- 
criminations of Byrnes and Vanderberg 
against Russia, about the settlement of 


T* fundamental error of the three 





— austria and Germany, demonstrate that 
the the accords undertaken for peace treaties 
dhe with Italy and the Balkan countries have 
feet no serious basis whatever. 
jars The Three aforementioned ministers 
plans well know that even after the peace 
ging treaties with Hungary, Rumania, and 
ship Bulgaria have been signed, the entire 
from Danubian-Balkan zone will remain closed 
» Be to the western powers; their political 
yards jnfluence there will be nothing; they will 
m not have the possibility of commercial 
ration 


exchanges or of economic penetration ex- 
cept with Russia’s permission and only 
in the measure desired by Russia: trea- 
ties or no treaties, no guarantee will 


exist for the future of such countries. 
— Italy, which was to form one of the 
sip pillars of European reconstruction, will 
' 





be still further weakened and made a 
prey of nationalistic passions—deprived 
of nearly all of Istria, including Trieste, 
and of her coal and bauxite mines there, 
of her industries and electric plants—dis- 
figured at her western boundary through 
Tenda and Briga; forced to renounce her 
colonial rights and obliged through pay- 
ing an insupportable indemnity to under- 
go foreign control of her economy. 

If this sacrifice could have brought 
true peace to Europe, the Italian people 


plans 
enchied 
le &Ms 
setting 
in all 


ch will would have been able to accept it under 
ctories, the heading of international cooperation, 
re ard sincerely requested and frecly discussed 


be te 
mproe & 


and agreed upon. 

But true peace has not come and 
will not come from the Paris confer- 
ence, because two worlds are in con- 
flict, and the discussion of today is 
only a grasping of positions for that 
future which we fear and abhor. 

When an American asks me whether 





yorking. the United States ought to fight for 
e share Trieste, I recall the phrase of that 
ry they wretched Frenchman who declared: “We 
as beet ‘ will not fight for Danzig!”’ But the war 
of it & we all fear will not come for Trieste, 


just as it did not come for Danzig, alone; 
kK.) it will not come today or tomorrow. The 
third world war either will not come at 













— 
all—or it will come after some 20 years 
have elapsed. But the conflict of ideol- 
. ogies and interests is present and is all 
ba the more grave when the western, democ- 
e ‘ie racies demonstrate their incapacity to 
i a parry the blows of an adversary and to 
nba os oblige him to hold himself in his actual 
me Position without advancing, much less 
ae : receding. 
ere . , Why has Byrnes been in such a hurry 
sevitts “ call the so-called peace conference? 
te walt Such @ name is not appropriate for a re- 
at taal union of 21 nations without power and 
without responsibility. The alignment of 
i om East and the West will renew itself; 
‘ole who Ie he majority of the voting will not have 
nnn homogeneity: the nations which feel 
. hres’ their interests in jeopardy will continue 
What ‘o press the four powers which will have 
eationitt the final say: in any case, the veto will 
y Britis! not be lacking to block the will of the 
: majority. Nothing can be built in such 
¢ a que 4 manner; it only serves to feed the 
qe me motives of reciprocal discord among the 
ail j nations. 
g in lors ee we arrive at the fatal knots 
ur which “ustria and Germany—it will be re- 
gs dst vealed all the more poignantly how im- 
4 babe Possible it is to achieve a European peace 
e gover a thout the moral and political premises 
he watt ecessary to such an edifice. 
: % > t 
a ths Senator VANDENBERG has affir 
e to! < I NBERG has affirmed 
after ti help American delegation has re- 
snot d pected Principles; it displeases me to 





Contradict him. Bu 


t it is enough to re- 
Veal that he and his 


colleagues have con- 
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“Treaties That Will Not Bring Peace 


The Italian ‘‘Settlement’’ Again Violates Basic Principles 


From Luigi Sturzo 





Don Luigi Sturzo, distinguished Ital. 
tan priest, scholar, and founder of Italy’s 
powerful Christian Democratic Party, is 
scheduled to sail for Italy shortly, after 
« prolonged exile, which he passed most- 
ly on French, British and American soil. 
He has written several books, including 
Church and State, Italy and Fascism, 


Italy and the Coming Order. 
hes aa 





sented to hand over the Italian popula- 
tion of Istria, of Fiume, Zara, and the 
adjacent islands, without any guarantee 
whatever, to a totalitarian state which 
has already demonstrated and continues 
to demonstrate by its acts how little 
importance it ataches to the rights of 
man and the system of liberty. It was 
the duty of the American delegation (and 
the other delegations) to fix the guar- 
antees before making any such territorial 
concessions. To persuade oneself of the 
situation, it is enough to reveal that not 
even the Italians of the present Morgan 
Line, in a zone occupied by Allied troops, 
are secure in their persons or their prop- 
erty from Slav incursions. They already 
know that the Italians of that unhappy 
zone are abandoning by the thousands 
their homes to find refuge in Italy, and 
they are permitted to take with them 
little more than the shirts on their backs. 
At Paris, the delegates were apparently 
unaware of this because they were so 
preoccupied with safeguarding — prin- 
ciples, 

But among such principles there were 
those of the Atlantic Charter, which is 
still in force through the United Nations, 
since in the United Nations charter is 
cited the Washington declaration of Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, which makes reference 
thereto. 

Who does not recall the principle that 
no territorial change shall be made if 
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Another Menace to Peace 
(Courtesy Buffalo Evening News) 








not in accord with the will of the inter- 
ested populations, freely expressed? Why 
then deprive Trieste of the right to ex- 
press its free will as to whether to re- 
main with Italy or be internationalized ? 

They say that without the Trieste ac- 
cord, the plan for peace with Italy would 
fail. But the failure is innate in the 
method whereby’ every concession made 
to the other party not only violates prin- 
ciples but constitutes a new means of 
weakening the western democracies. 

If the British and Americans are today 
unable with their troops to guarantee 


Trieste a minimum of order and tran- 
quillity, how can they do it when they 
will no longer be the only ones respon- 
sible but will have the Russians and 
French together in the picture. Or will 
that impersonal Security Council that 
stays at home in New York be respon- 
sible? 

It is time to review the plan of peace 
before it is too late. The haste of 
Byrnes is not a justification for sanction- 
ing an unjust peace with Italy and seal- 
ing the failure of the western democ- 


racies. 











Congress Goes Home 


(Continued from Page One) 
Banking Committee went the length of 
holding night sessions in order to get 
action upon it. This extreme measure, 
however, promises not to produce the 
desired result. As the Congressmen pre- 
pare to go to their homes, Housing Ex- 
pediter Wilson W. Wyatt warns the 
President that “there will be no homes 
for approximately 80 percent of the 
returning veterans and their families of 
middle and low income.” And Expediter 
Wyatt is far from backward in attrib- 
uting the opposition which held up the 
proposed law to “real estate pressure 
groups.” ’Twas ever thus. The real estate 
interests have their way, and the vet- 
erans get no houses. Whether the vet- 
erans will use their votes to teach reac- 
tionaries a lesson is a matter of specu- 
lation. 

In the meantime, there slipped quietly 
through the Senate Judiciary Committee 
proposed 
amendment which would outlaw “union- 
shop” agreements throughout the nation. 
Senator Charles O. Andrews (Dem., Fla.) 
was the nominal sponsor, though labor 
spokesmen declared he served merely as 
“errand boy” on the proposition for Tom 
Watson, Florida’s notorious anti-labor 
Attorney General. The proposal parallels 
those of the so-called Christian American 
Association. 


last week a constitutional 


Watson has been trying to grab the 
headlines by a crusade to smash all 
union shops in Florida. The Everglade 
State now has a phony “right-to-work” 
law—the aim of which is to prohibit 
union shops. Its validity is to be passed 
upon by the Supreme Court this fall. 


The measure is trickily worded. It 
would establish a new 11th article of the 
Bill of Rights, declaring that “the in- 
herent right of a citizen to work and 
bargain freely with his employer, indi- 
shall not be 
. any organi- 
zation of whatever nature.” Labor spokes- 


vidually or collectively ... 
denied or infringed by .. 


men said that this is a false-face method 
of making unconstitutional any agrce- 
ment which establishes union member- 
ship as a condition of employment. 

No hearings were held, nor were the 
views of any labor or management rep- 
resentative solicited by the committee. 
The whole move has the appearance of 
undignified haste suggestive of con- 
spiracy. The proposal has, however, a 
rocky road ahead. 

Those who go down into the subsurface 
darkness to mine our coal received this 
week the best news in fifty years from 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug. 
The 300,000 men in the soft coal industry 
are for the first time in history to re- 
ceive anything like adequate protection 
against sudden death. Krug was acting 
in conformity with the terms of the 
much maligned agreement which John 
L. Lewis signed with the Federal Govern- 
ment last spring. 

From now on the 4,500 soft coal mines 
are to be covered by a uniform safety 
code. More than 300 specific standards 
are set up governing such matters as 
ventilation, coal-dust hazards, explosives, 
blasting, and protective clothing. 

Mines must now be examined at least 
once a day within four hours before the 
workers descend. All mines must also 
undergo a weekly inspection for gas and 








other ventilation faults. Black powder 
may not be used while workers are 
wichin the mine unless proof is furnished 
that the air contains less than 0.25 per- 
cent of methane. All mines must have 
at least two escape-way openings. 
Bureau of Mines officials described the 
code as “a milestone on the road that 
leads to making American mines the 
safest in the world.” Inquisitive out- 
siders may inquire why such humani- 
tarian measures were never voluntarily 
undertaken by the mine-owners, and it 
may occur to a good many miners 
that certain aspects of governmental 


bureaucracy have their good features. 
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Material Gains Not Sole Purpose of Unionism 


By Leo Cherne 


Radio Commentator and Executive Secretary oj the Research Institute of America, recently in Japan to reform the tax laws 


T is regrettable that human brair re- 
action is so very much slower than 
nuclear change reaction. It is re- 

grettable that we are approaching 1946 
with the slogans of 1940, and in many 
eases of 1914. We are approaching the 
atomic revolution with the slogans of the 
industrial revolution. One of the classic 
ironies of warfare has always been that 
only the defeated nation looks forward, 
having ncething to look back to. The vie- 
tors prepare to rewin the old war. In 
terms, each of 


ihe most fundamental 


these comments is particularly applicable 
to organized labor. The slogans of the 
1919 steel] strike still echo in 1946 labor 
eounsels. The needs of 1932 still domi- 
made in 


nate 1946 purposes. Allegiance 


former dark hours threaten to make 
darker still some hours ahead. 

Labor needs to hear these things today 
more than other economic segments of 


our population, because Jabor is most 


numerous; because labor has acquired a 


political strength which couples respon- 
sibility to the opportunities it confronts; 
and because there are impressive seg 


ments of labor who are the most con- 


spicuous in our community by wearing 


yesterday's oul-worn intellectual yar 
ments. 

It is labor’s responsibility to work to 
increase the nation’ real wealth; t« 


achieve economic security for itself; con- 
stantly to improve iis wages and work 
ing conditions; to improve economic and 
eultural levels of those who comprise 
1s group. 

There is almost nothing in this state- 
ment of labor objectives which would 
have prevented Argentine labor from 
making the deal which gave Peron 
power and to labor a substantial in- 
crease in its economic standards. When 
we add the one word “democratic” to 
the phrase “responsibility of labor.” 
many aspirations are included which 
are not economic in origin—the validity 
of which cannot be determined with 
a comptometer. In a democratic com- 
munity labor must exercise certain re- 
straints and must voice certain aspira- 
tions that may even at times be incon- 
sistent with its own immediate finan- 
cial advantage. 

Unlike any other day in human his- 
tory, the problem of survival itself has 
become dominant. There has never been 
a day when war has been good, and it 
has become of inconceivable horror. The 
most critical problem of our civilization 


is the elimination of war as an accepted 


instrument for settlement of conflicts 
among nations. 
Where from labor has come the irre 


sistible demand for world government ? 
Where from labor has 


identification of the 


come the clea: 
inevitable conse- 
quences of national sovereignty? Where 
was the outcry at the concept of the 
veto, the unimpeachable right of a big 


> 


power? Where from labor has come the 


vital recognition of the meaning of 
atomic energy? This is our first prob- 
Jem. It dwarfs all others. 

The second, hardly separable from the 
first, is the problem of power and au- 
thority. The wave of the future in Ger- 
man accents has receded, but the wave 
of the future in authoritarian accents 
the more dynamic concept of our times. 
When 


ten, the word “the individual” will not 


the history of this period is writ- 


be found in small letters. It will be hid- 
den in a footnote. Another scientific 
irony of our times is that in the years 
when science has first begun to explore 
the depths, the ramifications, the com- 
plexities and problems of the individual 
personality—precisely at that time has 
the community made all of those findings 
most academic. Acceptance of the glit- 
tering generality permeates groups. De- 
termining your political position is the 
20th century version of the arugmentum 
ad hominem. The religious heresies have 
receded and the intellectual heretics are 


burried at the stake. 


Where from labor has come funda- 


mental protest ? 
* e * 


Tue psychic insecurities of our day 
have given authority greater weight and 
a greater appeal than in any day since 
the irrational havoc of the unexplained 
black plague. And authority is not only 
found in white night shirts. For years 
labor has found a rea) value in iis friend- 
ship wih government. 
friendship or value has come to an end, 
but something new has been added. The 
events of recent months 


] doubt that that 


have compelled 
a re-inquiry of what we mean by gov- 
ernment—and how much government do 
we mean as well as what kind. If the 
government is personal, not legislative, 
it can be warming and it can of course 
be damning. Does labor know the an- 
swer to this question: how much of any 
kind of authority is it prepared to ac- 
cept? 


30 percent increase in wages, wil] any 


If the voice of authority offers a 


further questions be asked? 
1 have heard it so frequently said of 
John L. Lewis that he is revered by bis 


followers because he delivers the goods. 


the 30-hour week. If the material test 
is the test of liberalism and of demo- 
cratic Jabor, then we should remind our- 
selves that Peron has and will increase 
ihe velative share of the national income 
pie for the common man more than any 
preceding Argentine government. 

if the test is the common man, ihen 
the greatest man in the Western Hemis- 
phere was Getulio Vargas, benevolent 
abor-minded dictator. 

Batista became dictator of Cuba in 
what was probably the tightest police 
government the America’s 
term of office was 
completed, common-man-minded Batista 
fought the Chase National Bank, the 
National City Bank, made the fullest 
alliance with the labor unions of Cuba 
#nd with the Communist Party. That 
dictator increased the welfare of the 
common man—but he was a dictator. 


have seen. 
But before his 


is the test physical progress for the 
common man? Then let’s not delude our- 
the difference between Italy in 
1919 and in IJtaly in 1938 is the differ- 
ence that could accurately be measured 
in terms of physical progress for the 


selves 











Bad Weather Ahead? 








1 don’t scoff at the goods he delivers. 
1 haven’t forgoiten unemployment; noi 
ave deprivation and unemployment a 
never-to-be-repeated fact. But is de- 
livery of the goods the sole test of the 
labor leader? Is a John L. 
applauded for every alliance he has made 
in the expedient rush 


Lewis to be 


to deliver the 
goods? President Truman's alleged as- 
sertion that John L. 
labor leader who keeps his word leaves 


There is too much of 


Lewis is the only 


me unimpressed. 
the authoritarian and toe much of his 
love for power to leave me satisfied. 


I think the basic error of intelligence 
of our generation can be found in the 
phrase “the common people” and what 
that phrase has come to include. Is the 
test of a liberal or democratic Jabor o1 
the test of right and wrong the quantity 
of food the common people can eat, the 
number of jobs they may have, the quan- 
tity of employment or unemployment, the 
standard of living? Are these the sole 
tests? If so, I think we should remind 
ourselves that by those tests the lib- 
erals of America should have supported 
Huey Long because he made the most 
significant physical contribution to the 
common people of the State of Louisiana. 
I think quite correctly the liberals were 
not for Huey Long, though he was father 
of the share-the-wealth program and of 


common man. There were other things 
which were loathsome. 

Is the test the physical advantage 
for the common man? Then I think we 
will have to record that the most 
sensational economic rebirth postwar 
Europe saw was the rebirth of Ger- 
many. 1933 to 1939 measured in terms 
of economic stability, guaranteed em- 
ployed, assured health and welfare for 
the pure German people—pure in mind 
as well as lineage—a health, wealth 
and amplitude of goods so great that 
even after four years of war the Ger- 
man common man surrendered well- 
fed, well-clothed, well-shod. 


* * 


Hay E we fergotten what liberal 
means? Have we forgotten what ihe 
veal coneern for the common man is? /t 
is freedom. It is dignity. It is a status 
in which the phrase “the common man” 
may ultimately become a condescension. 
The liberal’s concern about economic de- 
privation is a real one—because no man 
can be dignified, no man can have free- 
dem or status living in dirt. But the 
end objective is not in cleaning the dirt. 
American labor has contributed leader 
after leader who in times past has al- 
ways rejected the concept that the end 
justifies the means—because when the 
end justifies the means, the means be- 
come the end. There is no stability. There 


Responsibility of Democratic Labor 


is no certainty. There js 
Yhere is no peace. 

One of the great lectures of oy, time 
was given by Morris Ernst Pleading fu 
a securities exchange commission jy the 
marketplace of ideas—a theoretical eq, 
cept at best. But we who have devoted 
so much time to make sure that no ip. 
vestor can on a printed piece of pape 
be told that Atlas Tack is something i 
is not and thereby risk his property 
falsity, yet in the infinitely more impor 
ant marketplace of ideas, how toleray 
we are of a Republican who follows th 
Communist Party line and makes a del 
wita Tammany Hall-Vito Marcantonio, jy 
there no obligation that a man he what 
ne says he is or mean what he pretends 
io say? 

rhe tragedy of the party-line positin 
is that time and again the liberals anj 
Jabor unions have been sucked in anj 
have been Jeft holding the bag. The Com 
munist line changes. The liberal js con 
fused, disillusioned or destroyed in thy 


ho dignity, 


process. 

! have been asked quite frequentiy; 
“De you consider the Communist Party 
in America a real menace?” My liber 
friends who ask this question usually 
smile when presenting it. I can’t smile 
when I reply. The only honest answe 
is “Yes, a real and very important men 
ace I’m not afraid of them nume 
ically; not afraid of revolution in th 
United States. I am afraid of the ability 
of the disciplined and unprincipled ni. 
nority to gain control over the amo- 
phous, muddled liberal and labor groups 
and to exploit those circles for their own 
political purposes. I have seen it in 
ovgavization after organization on issue 
after issue. I recall the crowding ot & 
of Clarence Darrow from the Scotsbo 





Case and pushing out the non-Commu- 
nists in the defense. I think the choice 
of Samuel Liebowitz was not designed to 
get freedom for several Negro boys it 





Alabama and the Communist Party knew e 
that full well. I resent very much a ph+ 


losophy which regards one Tom Mooney 
in jail worth a thousand out of jail. 


” 3 * 


W:: have the right to fight as hard 
against Communism as Communists hit't 
to fight for it. 

I am concerned with what is to me 
one pivoial question of our time—t! 
liberty. So many people use the wor 
“democracy” who have a genuine Jothing 
of democracy and a fear of the full wor 
ing of its mechanism. The democrat 
movement is the weakest and most !™* 
portant minority movement of our [lm 
but it is losing and losing badly. 

Civil liberty and doctrines and st 
tures which rest on bourgeois, democt#* 
process—as it was called in Stalin’s e* 


ne 





tion speech—are the most difficult to 
in. Many of the men now out of ™ 
armed services were fundamentally ™ 
pier when they were in. 

I think it is the function of the 1 
in this city, in this tragic hour, ¥ or 
the energy he can muster, to point ‘0 
ethical, the moral, the spiritual - 
political doctrine built upon the ina 
ual, not the state. That is liberalism # 
concerned ™ 


in that doctrine we are 
how the individual lives, 
eats; with whether his race, ae 
f the tracks 
from emp 


with what * 


his cos 
his religion or the side 0 
comes from disables him 
ment. 

Liberals are genuinely 
really concerned with that wth 
affects America, because it is the 
ual we are concerned about. We past 
no problem in distinguishing India ail 
Tran. In the language cf The Mert s 
of Venkee may I say for a Persia": 

J not breathe too?” 

{This article was de 
at the Tamiment Social and 
Institute. ] 


the only 


question ® ” 
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HE curtain has fallen on the 
[sins irial of General Draja 

Mihailovich in Belgrade. At dawn 
of July 17, a great soldier and patriot, 
staunch defender of democracy and 
of peoples’ rights, a loyal and faithful 
friend of the Allies, fell under a volley 
fired by Tito’s mercenaries. The man 
who was hailed in the Allied countries 
as one of the greatest of anti-Nazi lead- 
ers Was ignominiously shot and buried 
‘» an unknown grave, like the very low- 
est of criminals. 

He was not sentenced by a 
court, but by a panel of members of 
the Communist Party, obeying its strict 
discipline. Their decision was reached 
long before the trial began when Tito’s 
Government on April 6, in an official note 
o the American Government, stated that 
«his crimes are far too big and horrible 
permit a discussion of whether 


eguiar 


even ic 
not he is guilty.” His defense, in 
spite of the remarkable courage of his 
counsel, Mr. Yoksimovich, was seriously 
pandicapped not only by the high pres- 
sure tactics of the presiding judge, but 
also by the handpicked audience which 


0 


came to the assistance of the court with 
its hisses and boos whenever the defense 
aised a point in favor of the accused, 
clamoring that his chief ,counse]l be 
hanged, 

The courtroom was packed by agents 
of the OZNA, most of them dressed in 
vational costumes of various parts of 
Yugoslavia, to give the impression that 
Tito’s “justice” is really the expression 
of ihe will of the people. 
he Communist Party gave evidence that 
they do not hesitate to use any lie and 
distortion of the truth, when the inter- 
ests of the party are at stake. The court 
admitted only six witnesses for the de- 
fense of all 23 accused. And the de- 
positions of Americans who offered to 
be witnesses—officers and airmen who 
spent so much time with General Mihail- 
evich during the war—were refused on 
the ground that their depositions couldn’t 
alter the facts established by several 
hundred documents, and by the witnesses 
for the prosecution. The defense had no 
epportunity to examine the authenticity 
of tne documents, most of them forgeries. 

For example: On June 25 the public 
prosecutor presented a star witness to 


testify that Mihailovich’s Chetniks cap- 
? 


Once more 


ved four American airmen, who bailed 
ou: over his territory upon their rteurn 
from a bombardment mission. The de- 
position made a great impression be- 
cause the witness was present when the 
airmen were captured, and gave their 
names. But three days later, these Amer- 
lean airmen who are today alive, thanks 
0 General Mihailovich and his forces, 
seat a telegram to Belgrade, refuting 
tatements of Tito’s star witness. 
When the 


the 
telegram was read in the 
courtroom, the public prosecutor didn’t 
*10W any embarrassment. 
Was merely 


e¢ 


His comment 
hat he is very glad to know 
a those airmen are alive, but as a 


ye 
ow { “ 4 + } 

£o0d Communist accustomed to lying, he 
“ateastically added: “If this telegram is 


* . * 


United States and Britain 
Were Co-Defendants 
UT the t ial was not solely conducted 


Genera] Mihailovich and the 23 


a t vh " s Ty 
1 who were his associates. rhe 
£eneral’s acegyni 
“ti account was settled long be- 
capture. The trial was directed 
égainst 1} J a 
the Western Allies in order t 


“seredit Britain and the United States 
Yugoslav people, and 
elias oo to forget their interest in 
ther vata, ization and abandon any fur- 
Page to the march of Com- 
States rh — accusing the United 

oy ritain of alleged intrigues 
“gainst the Soviets, and by executing 
loyal friend General Mihailovich, 


3, 1946 


the eyes of the 
to force t 


urder of Draja Mihailovich 
' United States and Britain Were Co-Defendants With the Anti-Nazi 


By Constantin A. Fotitch 
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@ Constantin A. Fotitch has served Yugoslavia in many capacities in Berne, 


Paris, London and Washington. 


He was active im the League ef Nations, and a 


delegate to conferences of international labor organizations, and te peace and dis- 


armament conferences as well. 


In 1935 he was appointed Yugoslay Minister Pleni- 


potentiary to the USA, and elevated to the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary in 


1942, 


The Encyclopedia Brittanica (1945) stated that the resignation of Fotitch 


in July, 1944, was “in protest against the formation of the new government of 
Dr. Subasitch, which in his opinion did not represent the Serbs.’ Subasitch sub- 


sequently resigned from Tito’s Cabinet. 


When the Yugoslay Government adopted the policy of collaboration with the 
Fascist Axis in 1941, Fotitch opposed this move and urged his country to remain 


Joyal to its real friends—the Western democracies. 


He consistently supported resist- 


ance to the Nazi invaders. Edgar Ansel Mowrer wrote in the Chicago “Daily News” 
of March 26, 1941: “Among al] the members of the foreign diplomatic corps in 
Washington, none enjoy higher esteem than the Yugoslay Minister, Constantin 
Fotitch.” The “NY Times” stated on March 17, 1941, “Mr. Foiiteh is a strong anti- 
Nazi diplomat [who], had much te do with the preparation of the coup d'etat” against 
the pro-Nazi regime in Belgrade, led by General Mihailovich. 


His long and consistent opposition to Fascism and his fight fer democracy against 
all forms of totalitarianism has now earned Fotitch the honet of being condemned 


by the Tito dictatorship, in absentia. 


aun 

















Mihailovich in 1939 


Tite demonstrated to the unfortunate 
people of Yugoslavia that they can ex- 
pect nothing from the democratic na- 
tions, and should resign themselves to 
Tito’s dictatorship, backed by the Soviets. 

The Communists hoped the same effect 
would be felt in other countries behind 
the iron curtain, where Bierut, Groza, 
Dimitrov and Hoxa are playing the same 
role as Tito in Yugoslavia. 


* * 2 


+ WAS a co-defendant in the irial with 
General Mihailovich and sentenced to 20 
years of hard labor iz absentia. Every 
decent and freedom-living Serb would 
feel deeply honored to have his name 
connected with that of General Mihail- 
ovich. For this trial was directed be- 
yond the personality of General Mihail- 
ovich, against the vast majority of the 
Serbian people, for whom he will remain 
the symbol of their traditional fight for 
freedom and democracy. I was accused 
of having organized propaganda in favor 
of General Mihailovich at the time when 
1 was allegedly supposed to have known 





Mihailevich Addressing Peasant Followers in 


of his “collaboration with the enemy.” 
jt was no surprise to me to have been 
accused with the general, because I have 
spared no efforis in combatting the slan- 
derous propaganda of the Communists 
against him, and ivied to inform the mis- 
led public opinion of this country about 
the tiue nature of Tito’s movement. In- 
terpreling the sentiments of the vast 
people in Yugoslavia, 
especially the Serbs, I was working to- 
ward closer cooperation of my country 


majorily of the 


with the western democracies, to whom 
we ace atached by our traditional and 
political outlook. This, of course, is an 
unpardonable crime to the Communists. 
Nor have ihey forgotten that in March, 
3941, when Yugoslavia in signing the 
Tripariite Pact, sided with the Axis, I 
did everything possible to persuade the 
Government in Belgrade to remain faith- 
ful to the traditional ties with the west- 
ern democracies. But at that time Tito 
and other Communists, following direc- 
tives from Moscow, were not only en- 
gaged in collaboration with Germany, but 
opposed the new revolutionary govern- 


meni in Belgrade, which came into power 
after the coup d’etat on March 27, 1941. 
On Mareh 30, three days after this 
historic event, the Yugoslav Communist 
Paity issued a proclamation to be dis- 
tributed among the people of Yugoslavia, 
from which 1 quote: “The nations of 
Yugoslavia ave endangered by the feroci- 
ous British war instigators, and the 
Greaier-Serbian national extremists who, 
wiih their provocative behavior, drive the 
country into the war. Do not allow their 
irresponsible elements and imperialists to 


carry out their work, especially in Serbia. ee 


We do not want an imperialist war; we 
do not want to be tools in the hands of 
British imperialists.” This proclamation 
was signed by Tito and his henchmen 
who today are accusing Mihailovich and 
all those who participated with him in 
the coup d'etat of March 27, 1941, as 
war criminals and collaborators. 

The Communists have not changed 
For them Britain and the 
United States remain imperialists, and 
consequently all those who favor a pol- 
icy of friendship with democratic coun- 
tries are considered traitors. The tria! in 
Belgrade has proved that beyond any 
Two of the accused, Dr. Laza 
Markovich and Kosta Kumanudi, have 
heen sentenced to prison because they 
were members of a reception committee 
which was organized to greet the Allied 
troops (British and American) when it 
was expected that they would be the 
first to enter Belgrade. 

l am confident that events will prove 
that the murder of Draja Mihailovich 
will have quite a different effect from 
what ‘Tito expects. In spite of all our 
disappointments, the people of Yugo- 
slavia will continue to look toward the 
western democracies, hoping that the 
day will come when freedom and demoe- 
racy will be restored in Yugoslavia. 

In mourning our great national hero, 
General Mihailovich, the people of Yugo- 
slavia will find new strength in their 
resistance to the imposed despot in Bel- 
grade, and in their struggle for their 
liberation. 


their views. 


doubt. 











Toward International Standards for Seamen 


Ta E first international labor conference 
voder the auspices of the ILO since 1936 
was held at Seattle, Washington, during 
June and July. More than 50 member 
states sent delegations to participate in 
a discussion of the vexed problem of 
woik and wage standards for seamen 
engaged in international trade. Such a 
conference can do nothing more than lay 
before the member governments the 
terms of a draft convention which may— 
or may not—be adopted by the various 
governments. But the discussion itself 
and the character of the standards 
adopted have a certain importance. 

The standard proposed includes the 
yequirement of a $64 minimum wage and 
a 48-hour week. Complete social security 
coverage, including sickness, unemploy- 


1944 


ment and old age, is also designated. 
Seamen are also to receive increased 
space for their accommodations, with 
good sanitation and ventilation, and food 
is to be brought up to a civilized 
standard. 

Expressing optimism with regard to 
the effect of this program of improve- 
ments, the conference resolved to press 
first for the $64 monthly wage. This will 
mean little to seamen of the United 
States, where the minimum according to 
union agreements is already higher than 
thai. But the raising of the international 
standard will cut down the danger of 
international scabbing and reduce the 
diversion of traffic from American ves- 
sels because of the high cost of hiring 
American workers, 


s2,* 
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Facing Real Problems 


Review by ABRAHAM KAPLAN 
PRODUCTIVE THINKING. Max Wertheimer. $3.00. 


T is fortunate that the last manuscript which Prof. Wertheimer completed falls 
] squarely within the field of his major contribtions, the theory of learning. The 
book will undoubtedly evoke particular interest from having been published so 
soon after the author’s death; and while it is in no sense a magnum opus, it remains 
nevertheless a fitting culmination to Wertheimer’s career as one of the founders and 


leading exponents of “gestalt” psychology. 


Wertheimer sets out to give an account of creative thought in less static and 
mechanical terms than those provided by associationist psychology and traditional 
logic. Against both he levels the objection that they fail to distinguish between “blind” 
and “reasonable” operations, between “sensible thought and senseless combinations.” 


The book, however, is not so much « 
discoursive criticism of the alternative 
views, as a concrete presentation of the 
“gestalt” analysis of specific processes 
of productive thinking: the attempts of 
children to solve four problems of ele- 
mentary mathematics (e. g., determining 
the area of a parallelogram), two situa- 
tions of everyday life (overcoming an 
impasse in a children’s game, and de- 
scribing an office organization), and a 
disappointingly short account of the 
scientific discoveries of 
Einstein. 

Wertheimer’s own statement of the 
gist of his thesis is that “structural 
reasons become causes in the process” — 
that is, it is the structural features of 
the problematic situation that causally 
determine the operations by which the 
A prob- 


Galileo and 


problem is reasonably solved. 
lematic situation is problematic because 
it involves a “gap,” an “incompleteness.” 
“When one grasps a problem situation, 
its structural features and requirements 
set off certain strains, stresses, tensions 
in the thinker. What happens in real 
thinking is that 
followed up. 


strains and 

Nothing 
that is done by the productive thinker 
blind. Past 


provide materials for 


these 


stresses are 


is fortuitous, arbitrary o1 
experience may 
the solution; but it is the requirements 
of the situation which determines which 
materials will be employed. Thinking 
consists in grasping these requirements, 
and performing operations to transform 


the situation from a ‘bad gestalt” to a 
“good gestalt.” 
Some of the vagueness in this account 


is compensated for by the specificity of 
the examples analysed. Readers already 
sympathetic to “gestalt” psychology will 
presumably not feel the need for further 
clarification of the basic concepts. But 
more critical readers may remain un 
satisfied with the frequent and unex 
plained references to the “sensible” and 
the “blind,” to “structural requirements” 


and the “filling of gaps.” 


W:, H the 


Wertheimer 


* * 
practical conclusions that 
draws from his approach 
there can be no quarrel, though they are 
familiar to the pragmatist, and long ago 
found application in progressive educa- 
tion. “The great dangers to the develop- 
ment of such fine processes [of produc- 
tive thinking] are mainly blind recall, 
blind application of something learned, 
a piecemeal painstaking attitude, a fail- 
whole 


ure to view the situation on its 


merits. ... It seems to me, although I 
do not have sufficient quantitative data 
on this point, that the ability to produce 
such fine genuine processes often de- 
creases considerably in school children 
when they become accustomed to drill.” 
Wertheimer’s analysis from this per- 
spective of specific teaching 


illustrated in his examples 


methods 
forcefully 
supports this conclusion. 

Occasionally, he illustrates in passing 
the application of the analysis to po- 
litical thinking, but his conclusions here 
too coincide with views arrived at on 
other grounds by pragmatism. The fol- 
lowing is typical: “Sometimes men, for 
instance, politicians, after trying hard 
to reach a certain goal and working at 
it a long time, suddenly realize that the 
goal itself, as set, was out of place, un- 








related to the real requirements, to more 
essential goals. Thinking is not 
merely concerned with means; it con- 
cerns the ends themselves. ...” 

No account of the thought processes 
is adequate which focusses only on the 
structure of problems, and ignores the 
“personality structure of the subject,” 
and the “structure of his social field.” 
With regard to these aspects of the mat- 
ter—of particular importance in our 
time of neurotic personalities and ex- 
panding social control—Wertheimer 
does no more than call attention to them 
and suggest that “the same field princi- 
ples discussed in this book also seem 
basic to an adequate treatment of 
processes within such larger regions.” 
But what has so far been accomplished 
in this area leaves still very much open 
to doubt the fruitfulness of such an ex- 
tension of the gestalt approach. 

Not the least of the virtues of Wert- 
heimer’s book lies in the warmth and 
straightforwardness of his style. The 
author’s enthusiasm about his subject is 
communicated to the reader without any 
of the meretricious tricks of con- 
temporary popularization. This is due, I 
think, to the fact that, whatever the 
difficulties with his account of productive 
thinking, Wertheimer is himself present- 
ing the reader with an exciting instance 
of productive thought. Intellectual crea- 
tiveness, Wertheimer somewhere  ob- 
serves, implies certain attitudes on the 
part of the thinker, “a willingness to 
face problems straight, a readiness to 
follow them up courageously and sincere- 
ly, a desire for improvement, in contrast 
with arbitrary, wilful, or slavish atti- 
tudes. This, I think, is one of the great 
attributes, that constitutes the dignity 
of man.” These very qualities Wert- 
heimer himself exhibits in an eminent 
degree. In a day when human dignity 
is rare and precarious, they are all the 
more to be prized. 


Inthe Merchant Marine 
WINE FOR MY BROTHERS. By Robert 
E. Higginbotham. 243 pages. $2.50. 
DEEP SIX. By Robert Carse. Morrow, 

311 pages. $2.50. 


Too often neglected by wartime fiction 
writers, the merchant marine and its 
civilian personnel are lauded in these 
two novels, and justly so. Despite the 
political antics of its leaders, the Na- 
tional Maritime Union had thousands of 
rank-and-filers dodging U-boats during 
the war, as did the AFL maritime 
groups. Higgibotham’s story, purpled by 
all the faults of the first-novelist, is 
nevertheless an authentic and well-paced 
description of crew solidarity at sea. 
The tanker’s master, Captain Bohn, can 
take his place with Wolf Larsen among 
literature’s most sadistic skippers. 
Carse’s novel is more mature, but 
lacks the drive and sincerity of Higgin- 
botham’s work; the march of captured 
seamen from Dakar to Casablanca across 
the Sahara is fitting drama, but the 
author becomes Hollywoodish in his 
character types and can’t resist throwing 
in particles of Stalinism. But an enter- 
taining story, well told. W.R 


The Test is in Berlin 


Review by W. V. ECKARDT 


GERMANY IN DEFEAT. By Percy 
Knauth. 238 pp. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.75. 


To one who has been there most re- 
ports on Germany after V-E Day pub- 
lished so far in this country seem wholly 
inadequate. There are too many gen- 
eralizations and a great amount of talk 
about the German “race,” its being 
“schizophrenic,” about a “nation of 
robots” and other theories more worthy 
of Dr. Goebbels than of American ob- 
servers. Are we trapped in our preju- 
dices? Our correspondents write what 
they believe public opinion wants to 
know—and public opinion is largely 
based on what our correspondents tell 
them. It takes courage to break this 
vicious circle. Knauth takes a timid step 
forward in the right direction. 


Percy Knauth’s book is not a compre- 
hensive objective account on what Ger- 
many is really like today, what Nazism 
has done to country and minds, and what 
we might expect from the Germans. 
His book tells us nothing of subsequent 
developments or the present problems 
of Allied control and its effect on the 
conquered and the world. But it gives 
us lively descriptions of the views and 
thoughts of Germans in many different 
walks of life and fairly evaluates them 
against the momentous historical mo- 
ment of a modern country in total defeat. 

Among the ruins Knauth soon found 
that small but all important group of 
Germans to whom the arrival of Allied 
troops was a true liberation. Such peo- 
ple have been sadly neglected by most 
other reporters, perhaps in an attempt 
to create the impression that all of the 
seventy million Germans were hell-bent 
on conquering the world for Hitler. The 
author carefully refrains from over- 
emphasizing the number of sincere anti- 
Nazis. But he is not ashamed of his 
sympathy for those who saw the issues 
clearly already at a time when our gov- 
ernments were still trying to appease 
Hitler. Mr. Knauth does not give full 
justice to the many spontaneous at- 
tempts by Germans to rise against the 
local Nazis when the Allies approached. 
Yet, he is one of the first American 
correspondents to hint at the tragic fail- 
ure of our Military Government to pre- 
serve that near-revolutionary spirit of 
anti-Fascist solidarity and high idealism 
of the best Germans during the days 
immediately before and after V-E Day. 

Knauth’s chapter on Buchenwald is 
exceptional in that he does not dwell on 
the horrors alone, but tells us quietly 
and convincingly of the unbelievable 
heroism and greatness which transpired 
behind its barbed wire. Part of the 
answer to why Buchenwald could happen 
is Buchenwald itself. It was in many 
horror camps like this that the political 
opposition against the Nazis was broken. 
Knauth confirms that a great many of 
the corpses and human fragments you 
saw in pictures of these concentration 
camps were German. The Germans were 
the largest national group among the 
inmates at the time of liberation. Many 
Americans knew this, but never made it 
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= —— Richard Armoy, 





clear to the public for fear of confusin 
the issue of German guilt. If Gust 
hope in Europe today it lies largely a 
the solidarity of those who resis 
oppression and tyranny in all coumtri 
under the Nazi heel and even in Bache. 
wald itself. Strong super-national bonis 
born out of the common experience i 
the resistance were evident not only iy 
Buchenwald but in all of Europe. We ey 
help them survive against the reney:/ 
onslaught of nationalism coming frp 
the East if we give fair recognition :) 











all anti-totalitarian forces of the pu; 
and present, including those in Germay, 


One of the best chapters is devoted t) 
the absolute negativism, or call it nitj. 
ism, on the part of many potential; 
constructive young people in Germany, 
This deep-rooted defeatism, the feelig 
of frustration and hopelessness whi 
overpowers all emotions of faith, is; 
wide-spread danger in Germany toi, 
And there seems little concrete hop 
with which one could counter the nii. 
istic arguments of German youth. 


In addition to his keen observation 
of the people among their ruins Knayi 
brings much that is of great historia 
interest. He witnessed the surrender i! 
Field Marshal von Kesselring and girs 
a detailed account of just what came 
pass in Hitler’s Headquarters on July, 
1944, the day of Germany’s one attemt 
toget rid of Hitler and the Nazis. | 
agree with the author that the Alls 


would have been in great difficulty if te 


war had ended then and there, Muh 
likely, that is the reason why the unde 
ground movement, the activities of whic 
finally culminated in this abortive wiv 
received any support from tii 
Allied governments. Knauth seems 9 
share the widespread misconception thi 

the coup d’etat was only attempted 9 
replace the dictatorship of Hitler wi 

a dictatorship of the German generis 

One wonders why he does not tell my 
of the decisive civilian elements of t% 
conspiracy, as Pastor Buchholtz site 


never 





others with whom he talked, knew (RP 


great deal about it and must have (i 
him so. 


One wonders if the Russians are rele 
as indifferent about the form of goveryy 
ment in conquered territory as Knav') 
believes they are. Since he left Bers 
Russian policy has taken a much mo 
definite course which tends to ref 
some of his conclusions and there bi 
been no evidence of constructive Allie 
cooperation in Germany. Many who {ei 
that the Potsdam agreements set fort 
aims which are little short of disast™ 
for the future of Europe, would be 
tent today if we could at least ge” 
gether on the execution of that whit 
was already agreed upon in Potsiis 
As Knauth says, the test is in Berlin 











"You add water and it becomes a 200,000-word novel” 
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Letters 


The Problem of Trieste 


From J. JOE 


yo the Editor: 


§ a native of Trieste who has just returned from there, I would like to point 
A out that the vexed problems of Venezia Giulia could be solved if the unhappy 
people of that region were not caught in the grip of power politics. We have 


for a 


long time had racial and religious rifts among our people, but now these are 


sharpened by the struggle of conflicting imperialisms. 
If nationalist interests were not involved, a plebiscite could determine where borders 


are 


to be drawn and guarantees of linguistic and cultural autonomy would give the 


various groups the necessary sense of security. The port of Trieste (not necessarily 
the city) should be internationalized anyway, for upon this depends its very life and 
the prosperity of the hinterland in the Danubian valley. If a plebiscite were held, the 
result might be in favor of an independent Venezia Giulia. But with Soviet Russia at 
its back, Venezia Giulia could not take the risks involved. A military coup would be 


too easy. 





‘a. 4” 


As the situation is now, the proposed 
jnternationalism of Trieste and adjacent 
territory is no solution of the problem. 
It is obviously non-permanent, and would 
keep all appetites alive. Under inter- 
national rule, the beautiful city and its 
government would be the scene of con- 
tinual diplomatic pressure. Jt would be 
a paradise for demagogs and those who 
love to fish in troubled waters. Mob vio- 
lence would almost certainly ensue and 
serve as a prelude to new steps on the 
part of the great powers. 

And the plan announced is not with- 
out its clear violations of popular rights. 
The cession of a large part of Venezia 
Giulia to Tito represents a new retreat 
ef the western powers before the Rus- 
sian diplomatic offensive. li would deliver 
to Communist Yugoslavia about .100,000 
Italians of the Istrian coast. 

Under Austrian rule there was in 
Trieste a strong irredentist movement. 
Austria was considered reactionary, and 
the liberals looked to Italy. But 
under Austrian 


since 
rule the city prospered 
teonomically, there were a lot of busi- 
hessmen who were content. The working- 
elass was Socialist and did not make an 
issue of the national question. The Aus- 
wan government permitted cultural au- 
tonomy, There were Italian, Slav and 
German schools. 
demption,” a short 


Then came the “re- 
period of enthusiasm, 
then Fascism and poverty. The port of 
Trieste could not other 


ompete with 


ltalian ports, aud lost practically all of 
Ms trade, Instead of liberty, Italy had 
ntroduced a tyranny 
former Austrian : 


of 


which made the 
regime seem ideal. All 
the forme 


Fascists. whi 


irredentists 


became anti- 
le those who had formerly 
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scists. The Slav peasanis suffered shame- 
ful oppression. The aitempts ai enforced 
Italianization together with a fiscal sys- 
tem which ruined the farmers created a 
feeling of exasperated hate against the 
Italian regime. 

This was the situation at the beginning 
of World War II. When the resistance 
movement started in Yugoslavia, the Slav 
peasants of Venezia Giulia, unconscious 
of the fact that their action would mere- 
ly replace the dictatorship of Mussolini 
and Hitler with that of Tito, rose with 
the strength of despair. Their heroism 
was beyond praise. Italian patriots 
fought by their side. National hatred 
was forgotten. 

The problem of Venezia Giulia is not 
basically one of nationalities. The di- 
viding line between pro-Italians and pro- 
Yugoslavs is political and cuts across 
the ethnical divisions. In Zone B, occu- 
pied by the forces of Tito, there is moral 
and economic chaos. In Trieste itself 
and in Zone A, where many don’t know 
what Tito tyranny is like, the memories 
of Fascism help the Communists in the 
pro-Yugoslay propaganda. The more in- 
telligent workers are Socialists, but they, 
ioo, are not over-fond of Italy. It is 
among middle-class groups that the most 
active advocates of annexation to Italy 
are found. 

In the meantime, Tito’s policy is reviv- 
ing the friction Italians and 
Yugoslavs. As formerly many Slavs re- 
garded ltaly as the bearer of Fascism, 
so now many Italians regard the Siavs 
as representatives of Stalinism. The peo- 
ple of Venezia Giulia could live together 
in peace, were they not set against one 
another by great outside powers whose 
interest is not in their 
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welfare. 
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"Diplomat" or Crook? The Mead war 
profits investigating committee accuses 
this ex-convict, Benjamin F. Fields, of 
trying toe bribe a U.S. Senator and a 
committee investigator. His employers, 
the profiteering Garsson brothers, paid 
him an enormous salary, but even while 
he was doing their dirty work he 
branched out into other shady deals. 
Among other undertakings he promised 
a Mexican company he'd get them 200 
surplus jeeps, collected $5,000 on account, 
and never delivered the jeeps. He was 
photographer, ironicallm, and the picture 
titled “Diplomat.”—(LPA.) 





Help Needed for School in Italy 


From GAETANO SALVEMINI 
To the Editor: 


In 1860, when Tuscany joined what was 
becoming United Italy, a college was es- 
tablished in Pisa on the pattern of the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure of Paris. Its 
purpose was to offer a free post-graduate 
educational opportunity — inclusive of 
maintenance—to outstanding young Ital- 
jians, in the Faculties of Arts and Sci- 
ences, on the sole basis of scholastic 
achievement. Thus arose the "Scuola 
Normale Superiore di Pisa,’ a Conti- 
nental educational institution organized 
along the lines of English and American 
colleges. 

During the eighty years of its exist- 
ence, it gave to Italy outstanding scien- 
tific and literary leaders and made a 
first-rate contribution to the culiural re- 
vival of the country. 

The war has played havoc with the 
institution. Appropriations which ten 
years ago were sufficient to maintain a 


student have dwindled to almost noth- 
ing as a result of inflation. Local bodies 
and the central government are in no 
position to contribute the funds needed 
for the upkeep of the college. 

We are confident that our appeal will 
find response among American scholars, 
teachers, and cultured men and women 
who love Italy, are grateful to her 
for her contribution to world civilization, 
and are deeply conscious of the neces- 
sity to support—for the benefit of all 
peoples—the forces of civilization which 
today struggle for survival on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

One thousand dollars would defray the 
expenses for one boy during four years. 
Ten thousand dollars would solve the 
problem for ten boys. Within four years 
the Italians will be able to take care 
of themselves. 

Let us do what we can to keep alive 
a splendid tradition. Contributions can 
be sent to Professor Alexander Pekelis, 
181 Larchmont Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Cambridge, Mass. 





Baltic Nations Between Grindstones 


From ILMARS BASTJANIS 
To the Editor: 

ATVIANS, Lithuanians and Estho- 

] nians, who in 1939 comprised 

6,000,000, look with hope towards 
the Peace Conference. Regardless of 
whether he is in a Siberian labor camp, 
or in exile in Western Europe, or in 
the ruined cities of his homeland, each 
Balt feels that upon the Peace Con- 
ference will depend the life or death of 
his country. 

During the two decades of independ- 
ence Latvia, Lithuania and Esthonia 
reached a very high living standard, a 
respectable level of culture. Only one 
year of Russian occupation, 1940-1941, 
threw back these ‘nations twenty to 
thirty years. In 870 days, over 60,000 
of the most intelligent Balts were lost — 
either executed or deported to Siberia 
to die a lingering death. Material losses 
were also immense. 

Three years of Hitlers’ occupation 
followed which took from the Baltic 
nations what Russians had left behind. 
About 40,000 Latvians, Lithuanians and 
Esthonians were killed, and over 100,000 
Baltic Jews. Over 250,000 fled or were 
forcibly deported to neutral countries. 

The grindstones of military occupation 
powers have not stopped with the ap- 


parent cessation of hostilities. Baltic 


countries were occupied again in 1944 
at the conclusion of the second World 
War. Baltic countries are still paying 
very heavy iribute in blood to the Soviet 
occupation forces. Meager information 
which leaks through the iron curtain 
gives us authentic and tragic news that 
over 50 percent of the remaining people 
must be considered completely lost. 
These are the men and women who are 
deported to distant parts of the Soviet 
Union, openly or secretly. The latest 
news from Latvia tells us that victims 
of these deportations are chiefly boys 
from 14 to 17. 

No Latvian, Lithuanian ov Esthonian 
dares to hope that the big powers will 
fight for their independence. They are 
mere pygmies compared with the rest 
of the world. However, principles are 
eternal. That was formulated clearly in 
President Wilson’s 14 points, the At- 
lantic Charter, and President Roosevelt's 
four freedoms—and the Baltic people 
still believe that the Western democ- 
racies during the second World War 
fought for these principles. Therefore 
they are looking towards the Peace 
Conference, hoping that these principles 
will prevail over power politics. Other- 
wise, if not immediately, then eventually, 
the Western democracies will fall as vie- 
tims of tyranny and dictatorship. 

Quincy, Mass. 
























So It Goes 


@ A Twentieth Century Fund report 
that there are over 160 million 
books in publie and college libraries alone 
in the United States. 


says 


¥ * 

@ One third of our 

live in slums, substandard and deteroriat- 

ing areas, according to a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund report. 


urban population 


* * * 


@ The ten largest steel producers have 
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Courtesy, St. Louis Star-Times. 


over 80 percent of the nation’s steel 
making capacity, of which the two larg- 
est share more than half, according to 
a Twentieth Century Fund study, 

@ In World War I between April 1917 
and ‘December 30, 1918, bank deposits 
expanded by $58 billion. In World War 
II bank deposits expanded by $59.5 bil- 
lion between June 30, 1939, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, according to a Twentieth 
Century Fund publication. 















Final Week of Stadium Concerts 


‘ COFFERS SIX CONCERTS— o_ to Stadium concertgoers 
Pianist CLAUDIO, ARRAU, MAGGIE, | for her brilliant performance of 
TEYTE. EZIO, PINZA the Liszt E-flat Concerto three 
: . seasons ago and her Stadium debut 


Stadium Concerts’ 1946 season! jin 1940. when she was just four- 
ends with programs which are in}teen, Miss Sterne will play th 


e 
effect a miniature concert season.| Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2, in 
The eighth week’s six concerts of-|( minor, on Wednesday’s program, 
fer a pianist acknowledged great| which also includes the Prelude to 
by press and publie of two conti-| Moussorgsky’s “Khovantchina,” 
nents; a 22-year-old soprano whose | Prokofieff’s March, Op. 99—a first} 
gifts have won two of America’s Stadium performance, the “Coq 
vreat munis awards; two youthful d’Or” Suite of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
pianists Abbey Simon, whose foot- ( 
steps ‘lead already to fame, and 
Teresa Sterne, whose gifts have Scag or . 
ment; a soprano whose fame is’! ¥ S ' P ay, ¢ 
levend; a em whose ve Bay Mr 8, program, conducted by Efrem 
. he held “Met” curtains; the return of Kurtz. Following Tschaikovsky’s 
‘Teresa Stone will appear at the Sigmund Romberg, who rained-out| “Romeo et Juliet” Ouverture Mr. 
Stadium August 7th in perform: i (july 20 and 21) will once! Pinza will sing three scenes from 
ance of the Rachmaninoff piano challenge the Heavens; two| Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff”: 
’ concerto No. 2. of America’s most promising young) Coronation Scene, Mad Scene, and 


















and the “Gayne” Suite of Khat- 
chaturian. 























————~_ virtuosi on an all-Betthoven pro-| Death Scene. The second half, 
CITY CENTER. NOW AlR- yram, and an internationally known| introduced by the second move- 
CONDITIONED; “HENRY Y" conductor to direct five of the final; ment of Haydn's Quartet in F 
~ week’s six concerts. |major, Op. 3, also offers M. Pinza’s 

CONTINUES THERE On Monday, August 5, Clandio|famous rendition of Leporello’s WONDERFUL 
The New York City Center, 151 Arrau plays Beethoven’s “Em-|Aria from Mozart’s “Don Gio- 


West 55th Street, where the The-| peror” Concerto No. 5, in E flat! vanni.” The dances from Rossini’s 
atre Guild-Unitd Artists’ film hit,| major. The distinguished Chilean|“William Tell” precede the ap- 
“Henry V,” starring Laurence|takes time out from an extended | pearance of the incomparable 
Olivier, has been playing to record-| South American concert tour to Maggie Teyte, world-famed for a 
breaking audiences, is now air-|make his first Stadium Concerts| generation, in a program of 
conditioned, it was announced by | appearance. The Monday program| French and English songs. Miss 
the management. A modern post-|also offers Wagner’s “Rienzi” Teyte sings Berlioz’s L’Absence, 
war system, which took six weeks Overture and the Haydn Sym-/Oft’ in the Stillv Night, and Si 
to build, was put into operation | phony No. 13, in D major. Efrem| mes vers avaient des ailes, by 
this past week-end. Kurtz, who has conducted numer-} Renaldo Hahn. Maggie Teyte’s 
“Henry V,” called one of the) ous Stadium Concerts in past sea-| Stadium debut is also her first out- 
greatest films of this era, is a|sons, direets the New York Phil-} door 
British-made Technicolor pieturi-| harmonic-Symphony Orchestra for 
zation of the Shakespeare chron-| Monday’s program and the four 
icle Produced and directed by | ensuing concerts. ve P 
Mr. Olivier, it has in it a cast of The Stadium concert of Tues- CENTENNIAL SUMMER” 
some of England’s most popular day August 6, will present Paula HELD OVER AT ROXY 


stars, including Robert Newton,| Lenchner, the young American so- 
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summe! appearance in 
America. 
































Felix Aylmer, Leo Genn and Renee prano who last year won the Jerome Kern’s “Centennial Sum- 
A sherson. Naumburg Award and the Na-| mer, new 20th Century-Fox Tech- 
Unique as the first film ever to mal Federation of Musie Clubs) nicolor musical, presenting Mr. 
be sponsored by the Theatre Guild| annual contest, nad Abbey Simon,| Kern’s last score, and an all-star 
and the first ever to play in the pianist, also a recent Naumburg, cast, remains for a third week at 
City Center, “Henry V” immedi- Award winner, whose Stadium/| the Roxy Theatre | 
itely attracted capacity audiences; debut, scheduled for July 23, was The Roxy stage show, headed by 
to aft wings. It is being show most por ed by rain. Efrem Kurtz! Chico Marx, piano playing come-| 
tily, iding Sunda A CON ct iesday’s program,) dian, and Jane Pickens, girl of 
with all seats reserved. erin n t ie first half the el- aa also starts its third week 
Seat re now available by mail do ward Tehaikovsky Symphony | on Wie sdnesda | 
for ] erformanes hroug . VO. | G i . On. >, sul 
a " thi sneer ~ abet 1 4 Otto Preminger pro luced and] 
e engagement at t Cit , Winter Davdreams to be , ; ped 
: P , p : lirected Centennial Summer” | 
( t n September i ) ‘ rst time at the f § — Mich: 1] 
, . Follow g the symphony, om tne SC res pla V cnae 
- : ft ' Kar | 
tula Lene ‘ will sing the 
| one from Tch aikovsky’s In addition to Chico Marx, and | 
NOW ‘aed Oniegin. Abbey Jane Pickens, the Roxy stage show | 
no ila the Chopin Piano! presents The Debonairs, Harold | 
(MANHATTAN A RIOT OF LAUGHTER Concerto No, 2 F minor, Op. 21,) Barnes, John Guelis, Jess Renna, | 
MLHAA GENUINELY FUNNY the second half and the pro-| The Varsity Eight and the Gae 
jammies.” M| grem“clenee with Tockamendine | Fore Mecretien BIG ANNIVERSARY” | 
34th STREET cwcKoo/ U t e “1812 The Roxy, whieh has been open- 
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TOMORE, ‘ 
THE YOUNG MAN AND HIS DRUMS 


BUDDY.i~ 


and his 


BORCHESTRA 


On Wednesday, August 7 


i ¢ t 7, Efrem ing its doors daily, exce pt Sunday, 

r-\-}-leymery K presents an all-Russian pro-| at 9:45 a. m., will continue this 

O° rram with Teresa Sterne, a young arly morning iheoiiie it the run 
COSTELL New York pianist, 3 loist : t ; o 


is S01 enter la Summer. 





ae te Rother Great Taramount Zoe Show 
— a -? STANWYCK - HEFLIN- SCOTT - 
yn sel vi in HAL WALLIS’ Production a 
srr ang | © “THE STRANGE LOVE | 
— J * OF MARTHA IVERS” |... 
peel TOGETHER ~ith KIRK DOUGLAS + Judith Anderson 


Directed by LEWIS MILESTONE - Screenplay by Robert Rossen 
A Paramount Picture 


IN PERSON 


‘oon GARY COOPER | Bee DINAH SHORE 

REPUBLIC ee GIL LAMB... 

face INGRID BERGMAN 3 “4 ples THE —————_ 
came he And As An Extra Added Attraction 

, es Saat “d DICK STABILE ang nis Bann 
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SS featuring DOROTHY 
REID » EARL SWOPE 
LOU OLES + GEORGE BERG 
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OVERWHELMINGLY ACCLAIMED! 
JEROME KERN'S 
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IN TECHNICOLOR — A 20th CENTURY-FOX Picture 

ternal organizations are re JEANNE CRAIN - CORNEL WILDE - LINDA DARNELL on dy in Blue” 
questec when planning theatre William Eythe - Walter — - Constance Bennett |) Warners sensational discovery of “Rhapsody 
parties to do so through Ber Dorothy Gish e ~~. ” bps lirected by Otto Preminger 


nara Feinman. Manacer of the 


om w UE \DER rae ATRICAL | | CHICO MARX - "JANE PICKENS KENS | ye 
ee ee And Other Bie A | || Now PLayiNe! 


"he: trical Department. 7 East OL Doors Open at 9:45 A.M. 
iSth Street, New York City adlhes R Ox Y 7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
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M the facts and figures that reve 
oa ~ alarming threat to our economic 
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tion of monopoly and wealth with 
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unlimited power 
the war yeats. 
products of this concen 
nomic powers 
of all to our 
was serupulo 
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to carry & lim 
spon this report. 


But one of the 
tration of 


freedom, is an item w 





these seme sinister 
festly without the cornerstone of a 


press, 


Senate Committee on Small 
n excellent job in compil- 


ial liberties in the rapid concentra- 
soc) 


which took place over 


perhaps the most menacing 


usly ignored by that portion 
press which was decent enough 
ited amount of comment 
This was the growing 
monopoly of the press aS & whole, by 
fascist groups. Mani- 


no Republic based on democratic 
principles and practices can long endure. 


Although daily newspaper circulation 
has ‘more than doubled since 1909, when 
there were 2,600 dailies. teday there are 
about 1,750 daily newspapers having 
over 48 million circulation. The buying 
up, consolidation and shutting down of 
real competition in this field during the 


aled 
and 
past three decades had 


its 


by- 


eco- 


Sunday circulation of 
press. 


hich 


presented to them. 


free 
side of the news, 


far, that by 1940 only 181 cities had 
competing dailies, with newspaper chains 
like Hearsts, Scripps-Howard, and Gan- 
nett having control of 40 percent of the 
daily circulation and 50 percent of the 
the 
Today 88 percent of American 
communities have only one paper, one 
viewpoint and one line of propaganda 
And since 
papers are operated strictly as money 
making ventures. it stands to reason that 
by far, most of them present the money- 


For a while it appeared as if the radio 


ceeded to take 


United States, 
progressed so The monopol 


another one of 


informed local 
American 
the 
these 
is being done 


permitted. — 
July 24.) 


might offer intensive competition to the 
newspapers. But the big papers pro- 


as visual means of communications. 
1944, of the 886 radio stations in the 


owned or controlled by newspapers. 


of opinion in many communities is just 
organized labor must get behind a solid, 


labor news services to present the other 
side of the news—which, more often 
than not, is the right side. 

A press owned and operated only in 
interests of big business can use 
our very literacy to enslave the minds of 
the people as effectively as has been and 


tries where only one official viewpoint is 


~~ 


over the oracular as well 
In 


508 or 57,3 percent were 


y of the news and making 


Peace! It's Wonderful 

“Oleser to the truth than he had 
meant to be was the schoolboy who wrote 
on an examination paper: ‘The Armistice 
was signed on the 11th of November in 
1918 and since then every year there 
has been two minutes’ peace 
July, 1946. 


o 99 
. 


—Coronet, 





many cogent reasons why 


labor press and national 


in the totalitarian coun- 


(St. Louis Labor-Tribune, 





COMBATTING INFLATION 


@ The Russian system of combat-| 
ting inflation, R. J. Thomas reported, | 
allows legalized “black market” stores, | 
where excess money can buy extra | 
goods at exorbitant prices. | 

“There seems to be some sort of 
class system in Russia,” he reported. 
“Different people are limited to differ- 
ent stores. Everything apparently is | 
rationed, but the amounts vary ac-| 
cording to the groups.” 


IN RUSSIA 
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—From The Wage Earner. 
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‘To Each His Own” at Brooklyn Paramount 





At R.K.O. 





m (% ® 
Mg reached its mid-point, R.K.O.’s Big Showtime in Summertime 
continues at their neighborhood theatrse. 


io's 


OYELTIES AT 
MLISADES PARK 


} 
A new contest js 


announced by 
Bades Amusement Park, New | 
Y, which will bring prizes to 
est wearers of sportswear 
Ming on the various midways 
p.versey fun center for the 
wo weeks, Various fashion 
ties will make selections 
ernoon and evening of the 
garbed parkgoers, and the 
ssed during the two-week 
will receive the McGregor 

, - trophy. Harry and Bill 
~! who are the outstanding 
oe y Sportswear in the 
ry, comprise the judges’ 
ree Which will include fa- 
signers and fashion edi- 
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on a high pole, will open Monday, 
August 5. 

Kitty McLaughlin, featured 
dancer with Benny Meroff, will be 
guest of honor at the Palisades 
Casino this Saturday night. Art 
Mooney and his orchestra continue 
to be featured at this night spot, 
alternating with Russ Irwin and 
his band. The latter group of 
music makers also play for the 
weekly Sunday matinee dances. 


| of a 


| and fall in love with a flyin 


}of World War I. 





OLIVIA DEHAVILLAND'S 


STARRING ROLE 
“Fo 


al 


Each His 
the Brooklyn 


Paramount's 
Own” arrived 
Paramount Theatre with Olivia 
DeHavilland starring, and stage 
star John Lund making his motion 
picture debut. Anne Gwynne and 
Robert Shayne in 
the associate Ring 


are co-starred 


feature, “I 


| Doorbells.” 


“To Each His Own” i 


love. It 


a story 
great story of 
a girl who lives a the 
few hours she has in which to meet 


is the 
| 

lifetime in 
) 


nel 


The story is an original by 
Charles Brackett, Academy Award 
winner for his work on “The Lost 
Weekend.” Mitchell Leisen, now 
recognized as one of filmdom’s top- 
flight directors, served in that 
capacity on “To Each His 
In addition to Miss DeHavilland 
and John Lund, the cast includes 
Mary Anderson, Virginia Welles, 
Roland Culver, Philip Terry, Bill 
Goodwin, Frank Faylen and Wil- 
lard Robertson. 


"STRANGE LOVE OF 
MARTHA IVERS” IN 
2nd WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 


“The Strange Love 
Ivers,” which in its first week ran 
close to the 1946 record figure of 
“Road to Utopia” at the New York 
Paramount, is now in its second 
week at that theatre. In this Hal 
Wallis production stellar honors 
are shared by Barbara Stanwyck 


and Van Heflin with Lizabeth Scott | 


and Kirk Douglas playing leading 
roles. Aiding in the drawing of 
capacity crowds Dinah Shore 
who heads the in person show with 
Gil Lamb, the Acromaniacs 

Dick Stabile and his orchestra. 


and 





BROOKLY 


Fiatbush and DeKalb 
PARAMOUNT presents 


OLIVIA 


DeHAVILLAND 
“TO EACH 
HIS OWN" 


A MITCHELL LEISEN production 


tus 
“1 RING DOORBELLS” 


MIDNIGHT SHOW TONIGHT 











CARY GRANT: ALEXIS SMITH 
» NIGHT... DAY’ 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
MONTY WOOLLEY: GINNY SIMMS «JANE WYMAN 


EVE ARDEN-CARLOS RAMIREZ*DONALD WOODS and MARY MARTIN 
Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ: Produced by ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 


Dances created and staged by LEROY PRINZ « Screen Play by Charles Hoffman, Leo 
Townsend, William Bowers « Adaptation by Jack Moffitt « Based on the Career of Cole Porter 
Orchestral arrangements by Ray Heindorf 


WARNERS’ -_HOLLYWOOD . ewar sie 








Own.” | 


of Martha | 
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MUSIC IN KEY OF E SHARP 


| Hearing that Irving Berlin can- 
not read or transcribe musie has 
made many people wonder how he 
has managed all these years. 

The secret is a battered old piano, 
now thirty-seven years old, whose 
original cost was $100. The instru- 
ment has a special attachment to 
compensate for Mr. Berlin’s tech 
nical ineapacities. 


The composer writes everything 
in the Key of F Sharp. In the case 
of tunes that don’t adapt them 
selves to this key, the little gadget 
comes to the rescue. By means of 
a lever, Berlin can transpose any 
tune into the key that is suited fo 
it. A musical secretary takes down 
every note while Berlin thinks in 
F Sharp. 

Mr. Berlin has written the music 
and lyrics for “Annie Get Your 
Gun,” the new Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein production starring Ethel 
Merman, which is at the Imperial 
| Theatre. 


“NIGHT AND DAY" TO BE 
FIRST IN NEW SERIES 
AT BRAILLE INSTITUTE 


“Night and Day,” Wariner Bros.’ 
| musical production based on the 
| career of composer Cole Porter, 
| has been chosen by the Braille In- 
| stitute of America as the film to 
inaugurate its new motion picture 
entertainment service for the blind. 

The Warner production was se- 
lected by the Institute “because it 
is filled with Cole Porter’s 
and has an excellent story.” ac 
cording to Mrs. J. Robert Atkinson, 
president of the famed American 
organization for the sightless. 

Making use of special synopses 
| prepared in Braille, the new service 
will provide a description of the 
| sets, costumes and players, a rur 
jning story of the plot and action 
and all other elements 
for those unable to 
screen. 

Cary Grant and Alexis 
are starred in “Night and Day,” 
directed by Michael Curtiz and pro- 
duced by Arthur Schwartz for the 
Warner studio. 


Subscribe to 
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necessary 
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the searchlight turned on current | 


world affairs and problems. 





‘STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


MONDAY, AUGUST 5, at 8:30 
PIANO SOLOIST 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, at 8:30 


SOLOISTS 
MAGGIE EZIO 
TEY t& PINZA 


Prices: (incl. Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.20, $1.80 
Stadium Box Office; AUDUBON 3-3400 








Amsterdam Avenue, 136th to 138th Sts. | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


hitty McLaughlin 


“ 


Featured Dancer 


fas: 

who appears 
ith Art Mooney and his Orchestra 
at Palisades Park August 3rd. 
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THE MUSICAL HIT 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with Harold Keel, Iva Withers | 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson | 
Norma Howard - Jean Casto } 
Air-Cond. MAJESTIC Theatre | 
44th St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 | 
Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays | 





THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! | 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow | 
the Lilacs” | 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS | 
Book and Lyrics | 
by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d | 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN | 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE | 
Jack Kilty David Burns 
Betty Jane Watson - Ruth Weston 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES Theatre 
44th St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8 30 | 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday | 
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| 
| 
| 
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IN WORLD’: 
LARGES 
SALT WATER 
Rides & A 4 Midwa 
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Trends Continued from Page Two 


her in the darkness of approaching 
night. During the three months between 
that dawn and this night I observed an 
elemental process. What it means, [ do 
not know. Is it a last impulse of a na- 
tion before death, that having attained 
its efflorescence in the Middle Ages, has 
preserved in its later development a 
medieval faith in the superiority of the 
human soul, or is it the beginning of a 
new era in Europe? 

“But of one thing I am sure! 
realm of the spirit, Poland is waging a 
struggle similar to the one we led in 
the realm of military combat during the 
Battle of Britain. Though attacked from 
all sides, alone, she carries on her age- 
old mission of defending the Furopean 
conception of life. Only in the Battle 
of Britain the Polish fliers fought on 


our side.” 


In the 


”~ * 7 

@ The Polish Security Bureau, headed 
by the Soviet citizen Radkiewicz, is 
actually the Polish section of the Soviet 
NKVD. Its personnel is composed of 
Russians, Poles, Jews and even Germans. 
Men with a criminal recorc prevail. 
Leading positions are held by men be- 
tween 22 and 25 years of age, without 
education, deprived of any moral 
straints, devoid of human feeling, and 
impressed solely by material profit 
Hence a person may often avoid arrest 
by bribery. 

The higher officials of 
militia are mostly Russians. 

in Rybnik (Upper Silesia) one of the 
worst Security Bureau’s henchmen is a 
German by the name of Sonek, who for 
three years served the Gestapo in the 
Oswiecim 
former. 

In Rzeszow the Security Bureau re- 
cently shot the deputy State Attorney 
for having applied the amnesty to mem- 


re- 


the 


citizens’ 


concentration camp as _in- 


bers of the Home Army in contravention 
of a secret instruction contradictory 
with the amnesty decree. The murder 
was staged in the form of an accidental 
fight. 
Soviet army uniforms forced their 
When the lat- 
ter opened the door, the attackers 
him. 


During the night several men in 
way 
into the attorneys’ home. 


shot 


* » 
In the decadent, reaction. 
ary, imperialist USA prices 
are soaring; in Communist 
Russia 


Prices in 
USSR 
were cut 40 
After the reduction, according 
to the AP, men’s shoes cost only $67 to 
$133, figuring the ruble at 12 to the 
dollar; men’s suits are $133 to $330. 
Which makes apropos this item from 
Leonard Lyons in the NY Post of July 9: 
“An American’ correspondent in 
Russia caused havoc in Moscow by 
showing to the wives of Soviet diplo- 
mats two old Sears, Roebuck cata- 
logues he had managed to bring to 
Russia. The Soviet ladies studied the 
various items of merchandise listed, 
and gasped: ‘Is this reserved only fo 
government officials and their wives?’ 
... ‘No. On the contrary,’ the reporter 
assured them. ‘The items are for sale 


prices 
percent. 


to any one. In fact, they beg you to 
buy ’em.’” « ‘ ¢ 

The last German war pris 

Slave oners were shipped home from 

Labor the USA last week. But about 

two million German and Japa 

nese families are still worrying about 

the fate of their men who were cap- 





» 


tured by the glorious Red Army—and 


never heard from since. But of course 
Soviet Russia is not a signatory to the 
Geneva Convention which provides that 
after a week cvery war prisoner “shall 
be enabled to write his family a post- 
card.” These Gerinan and Japanese 
prisoners in Russian labor camps have 
been liberated from all such capitalist 
conventions. Only the sick and aged are 
repatriated; all able-bodied men are 
given the privilege of “building So- 
cialism.” 

The American Red Cross reported that 
99 percent of war prisoners captured by 
Germany survived. Except for Jews, 
Germany observed the Geneva Conven- 
tion generally, General Marshall stated. 

There are 6,500 con- 

Conscientious scientious objectors to 

Objectors killing who are still 
being punished for 
their conviction that war can never solve 
any social problem. About 2,500 are in 
jail; 4,000 are in Public Service Camps 
at unpaid and usually useless labor. To 
keep these pacifists at involuntary servi- 
tue one year after the war’s end is an 
outrage, and to say that there are mil- 
lions more of such men in Soviet con- 
centration camps is no justification. We 
should all ask Truman to extend amnesty 
to them, with restoration of civil rights. 
A. J. Muste heads a Commiitee of 
Amnesty at 5 Beekman Street, Room 
1029, New York 7, N. Y. 

There were seven times as many CO's 
in World War II as in World War I. 
I have no doubt the figures will be multi 
plied times when World War III 
breaks out. Pacifism is certainly no 
answer to our problems, but then neither 


ten 


is violence. 

@ Reuben H. Markham, who was ex- 
pelled from the Balkans by the Red 
Army for telling the truth in his CS 
Monitor stories, tells us that the Balkan 
people in vast majority are hoping that 
the USA will break open their prison 
and liberate them from their 
Communist jailers. We cannot escape 
the historic responsibility that has been 
thrust upon us. That part of the world 
that has been newly enslaved looks to 
us for leadership. And our own freedom 
depends in the long run uyon their even- 
tual liberation. The world cannot en- 
dure half totalitarian and half demo- 
cratic, because totalitarianism is always 
aggressive, militarist and imperialist. 


* * * 


doors 


@ All the other New York papers 
headlined the story: “Chinese Reds Am- 
bush US Marines,” or the equivalent. 
But PM, as usual, had the exclusive 
truth; its story was headlined: “Amer- 
ican Marines Battle Chinese Commu- 
nists.” 


@ Since 1939 the population of India 
has grown by 40,000,000, which is one 
of the reasons for the famine there. 
The Malthusian doctrine seems to apply 
to India. 


<a THE AMERICAN FREEMAN 
Monthly Magazine, edited by E. Haldeman- 
Julius. Each issue contains about 50,000 
words. Contributors: 3ertrand Russell, 
Joseph McCabe, Paul Eldridge, E. Halde- 
man-Julius, and others. Always on the 
side of liberatarianism and freethought. 
$1 per year (Canada and other Foreign, 
$1.25). Sample copy 10¢. The most out- 
spoken publication in the U.S. It is a fear- 
less and uncompromising truth-seeker. It 
pulls no punches. It hits hard. It is well- 
written and appeals to intelligent readers 
who aren't afraid of candor. Mail sub 
scription to: The American Freeman, Box 
No. 4015, Girard, Kansas 
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WEDNESDAY, 


i to 


VENETO’S 
389 Bay 
Mr. 


Public Relation and Rese 


Reservations should be made 





Friends and Readers of 
The New Leader in San Francisco! 

t attend 
AUGUST 


RESTAURANT 


San Francisco 
BARNEY MAYES 


irch Director of California State Federation 


Street, 


will speak on 


“The Communists and Organized Labor" 


| immediately through Mr. Wm. Short, Room 924, 
| De Young Building, Market and Kearny Sts. 


| 
a dinner on 


4M, 7 P. MM. 


of Labor 


Phone, Exbrook 5050.—Price $2.25. | 
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PORTRAIT OF A PROFITEER'S PAL 

WASHINGTON (LPA)—What sort 
of man is Rep. Andrew May (D., Ky.) 
who stands accused before a Senate! 
|committee of using his high office on | 
| behalf of war profiteers? Just pari 
of his Congressional record tells the, 
| story. ! 
| 1—He was co-author of the vicious 
| May-Bailey “work-or-jail”’ bill intro- 
| duced in January, 1945. 

2—He voted for 
Smith-Connally Act. 

3—He voted for the Case Bill and 
the Emergency (slave labor) legis- 
lation. 


the notorious 


4_—_He gave vigorous support to the 
Dies Committee, voted for its con- 
| tinuance in 1943 and to make it per- 
manent in 1945. 

5—He repeatedly voted against re- 
peal of the poll-tax and against es- 
tablishment of a permanent FEPC. 

5—He voted for the Hobbs Bill. 

7—As chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee he has been 
one of the strongest proponents of a 
peacetime draft. 


| 


&—He was opposed to legislation 


giving the vote to members of the 
' 








armed forces in February, 1944. 





Politics in the Golden State 

“Jimmy” 
of the 
California, 


Roosevelt becomes chairman 
Democratic State Committee of 
Politics in the Golden state 
are unusual, to put it mildly. 

For example, in the primary Demo- 
cratic voters indorsed Governor Warren, 
one of the nation’s most prominent Re- 
publicans, for another term. Several 
Congressmen, both Democrats and Re- 






publicans, are running on both 
As things stand now, the Des 
principal fight will be to elect qo 
Congressman Will Rogers, son of § 
famous humorist, as United States 


tor. His Republican opponent jg the j 
Ne 


cumbent, Senator Knowland, who {ij 
Mr. Rogers, is blessed with youth ’ 

Rogers was for “Jimmy,” bet te is 
sisted that the Democratic Commis, 
iefinitely repudiate Communism ani 
that “Jimmy” renounce his conneetig 
with the “Independent Citizens’ Com 
miitee for the Arts, Sciences ang Pro 
fessions.” 

Rogers said this organization Was “py, 
tremely leftist.” That is a polite wir 
of saying it is loaded down with Comm, 
nists. Young Roosevelt was employed gs 
organizer at a salary of $25,000 or $0. 
000 a year. 


Mittey 


PAC’s first ventures in Californiy 
politics were attended by a considerabls 
jegree of success, but if one may judg: 
by the proceedings before the Democrgi 
State Committee, a PAC indorsemey 
has now become more of a liability tha 
an asset. 

(Paymond 


July 27.) 


Lonergan in “Tabor* 





The Social Democna| 


4 monthly propaganda paper of th 


Social Democratic Federation 
* 
| Edited by ALGERNON LEE 
| + 
| Send for sample copy 
! © 


7 Fast 15th St. New York 3, N.Y. 





One dollar for a year's vk 3K 








OUR PROGRAM 


| books he wants 
| 


| circulation and 


JOl 


Philistines” 


essays on literary criticism 


LABOR BARON 
By James Wechsler 
(list price $3.00) 


THE DANGLING MAN 
By Saul Bellow 
(list price $2.50) 


(CLIP 
4250 Broadway 


as the bonus to which I am entit 
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| Philistines.” Please send me a 
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PROGRESSIVE BOOK CLUB 


Permanent Books in a Changing World 


@ To make available to the independent progressive reader the 


no bovok will cost you more than $2.00. 
@To give free book dividends: one upon joining and ont 
with every two books accepted thereafter. 


@To make a monthly selection of a book that deserves wilt 


| permanent library. 


Our August Selection— 


THE LEAGUE OF FRIGHTENED PHILISTINES 


By James T. Farrell 


This is the much discussed book by one of America’s 
most celebrated authors. “The League of Frightened 
is a collection of Mr. 
and popular 
“How Studs Lonigan Was Written” ' 
“‘Nonsense And The Short Story” } 
“Literature And Ideology” | 
“The Language Of Hollywood” , 


AND MANY MORE 4 


By becoming a member now you receive your choice of any one 
of the following free of charge: 


WARNING TO THE WEST 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK CLUB, INC. 


I wish to become a membe 
| agree to accept a minimum of four books a year (four out of twelve): 
| am enclosing $2.00 for my first selection, 


copy >t 


The 


to read at the price he can afford to pay— 


that you'll be proud to have ina your 


N NOW 


Farrell's recent 


culture. 





AMERICAN MEDICINE MOBILIZES 
By James Rorty 
(list price $3.50) 


By Shridharani 
(list price $2.50) 


AND MAIL) 


NL-2 ie | 
New York 24, N. Y. : 
c of THE, PROGRESSIVE BOOK CLU8. 


“The League of Frightened 


£ 


led. | 


ADDRESS sinliilsiaadinsiaices 
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= ticket for the November elections 


NATIONAL 
+. Socialist Party will meet 
Pat ane, Sunday, August 25. 
= Gs owned by Workmen’s Circle, 
- a ile, Pa., is about 30 miles 
‘ ry Philadelphia. In the morning 
i there will be a Conference on 
—_ jonal matters; afternoon, 


nizat 
severe and concert. August Claes- 
m 


; ons and other will speak. . . . Florida, 


BD cemi : An S.D.F. branch will be 
ae in the Fall. This will be 
yew’ addition to growing J.S.V. 
branch in this vicinity. . - - Camps in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts: 
Prominent Social Democrats have been 
invited to speak at forums conducted by 
a number of vacation camps. Algernon 
Lee and others at Camp Tamiment; 
David Ashe, Judge Panken, Liston M. 
Oak, Mark Khinoy, August Claessens at 
Unity House, Forest Park, Pa. August 
Cigessens speaks every Sunday morning 
at Camp Eden, Cold Spring, N. Y., and 
on Friday, August 2, at Camp Three Ar- 
vows, near Peekskill N. Y. . The 
Social Democrat is going to press and 
will be in the mail in a week or two. 
Thanks to excellent cooperation by com- 
rades in Pennsylvania, Florida, Dlinois, 
Colorado, who have sent in many new 
names, our mailings are steadily increas- 
ing and the response on subscription and 
inquiries is also growing. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Street meetings every Thursday noon 
at corner 88th St. and 7th Ave., under 
joint auspices of S.D.F. and S.P. are 
attracting much attention. During last 
2 weeks the speakers were for S.P.: 
Samuel H. Friedman, Joseph Glass, John 


f Boer, For S.D.F.: Algernon Lee, Aug- 


ust Claessens and Theodore Schapiro. 
Street meetings are being held every 
other Thursday, 8:30 p. m., at sorner of 


Burnside and Walton Avenues, Bronx. 
Speakers Eli Rosenblatt and Meyer 
Levenstein. . .. City Central Committee 


meets Wednesday, August 7, 8:30 p. m. 
City Executive Committee meets Wed- 


| nesday, August 14th, 8:30 p. m. . - 
' Algernon Lee speaks 
/ night over Radio Station W.E.V.D. at 


every Saturday 


9:30 p.m... . Candidates for Public 


| Ofiee: A number of well-known Social 


Democrats will be among the candidates 
for Public Office on the Liberal Party 
Aug- 


= vst Claessens was nominated for Con- 


Seer ¢ 
> 


Sgressman in the 10th 
| Petitions are now being circulated and 


C.D. Brooklyn. 


much help is required. All who can aid 


2 


in this work should report at once to 


P county offices or neighborhood Liberal 


Ae 


> Party clubs. 


“ * 


| THE QUESTION OF UNITY 


HE prospect of unity between the 
Social Democratic Federation and the 
Socialist Party has been discussed at 
joint meetings of the National Action 
Committees of both organizations during 


S the past year. These conferences were 


; i — the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


merely exploratory. Rasic differences be- 
‘ween both organizations were discussed 
; with a view to cooperation on current 
p 'ssues by means of joint undertakings 
such as public meetings, May Day cele- 
; rations and Debs’ dinners. The ques- 


tien ef erganic unity was not emphasized 
although it was regarded as an eventual 
pessibility. However, at a recent session 
of both groups, the SP made a proposal 
for unity. They called for immediate 
steps toward the formation and support 
of a joint ticket with the Socialist Party 
in the forthcoming New York State elec- 
tions, to be entirely free from endorse- 
ments of any old party candidates. The 
Socialist Party proposed this move “as 
a token of good faith and as a gesture 
of independence.” Their delegation ar- 
gued that such a step toward unity 
would arouse the interest of a large num- 
ber of unaffiliated Socialists who would 
help to build a strong Socialist movement 
in this country. However, the Socialist 
Party did not present this proposal as 
an ultimatum. 

Representatives of the SDF pointed 
out that because of their relationship to 
the Liberal Party, and by reason of the 
fact that they were among the founders 
of that party and that many of their 
members are active workers in it, the 
acceptance of such a proposal would de- 
stroy that relationship, as well as rela- 
tions with friendly trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations. 

The conception of a new party as held 
by Social Democrats is that tt should 
be a broad organization inclusive of alb 
progressive as well as Socialist forces. 
[It should not be sectarian. It cannot 
suceeed unless it has the support of at 
least large sections of organized labor. 
In the opinion of the committee, it would 
be premature to launch a third party 
now. Unity between the SP and SDF 
alone would mean little unless many 
other groups and organizations are in- 
cluded. 

The National Educational Committee 
for a New Party, headed by A. Philip 
Randolph, represents the nearest ap- 
proach to an organization entity on a 
national scale; it includes the Liberal 
Party, the Socialist Party, the Social 
Democratic Federation, the trade unien 
movement and many other liberal and 
progressive elements. We are all work- 
ing toward this end, and the hope of 
unity which these conferences express 
ean be realized within the framework 
of this Educational Committee. 

ok * 


HAROLD LASKI SAYS: 


“TI hope that the Russian leaders will 
recognize in time that a great movement 
like ours, which has behind it the confi- 
dence of the British people, is a bulwark 
against the power of these forces (the 
‘hooded men’ of counter-revolution) to 
revive. I say that because the Russian 
leaders, both in action and in utterance, 
sometimes leave the impression that 
their policy is based on the belief that 
Western democracy is bankrupt both as 
an idea and as an institutional system, 
and that the longer the peace settlement 
is delayed the more likely they are to 
become its residuary legatees. I venture 
to think that this view—if it be their 
view—is wholly mistaken. I venture, 
also, to remind them that this was the 
theory which, when used as a principle 
ef action by the German Communist 
Party before 1933, has a heavy responsi- 
bility for the access of Hitler to power.” 
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LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
Strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 


made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


As a precaution use only as directed 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES 
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The Penetrating Novel About Russia 


DARKNESS AT NOON 


By ARTHUR KOESTLER 


The eyes of the world in the present crisis focus on Russia. What 
are the probable directions of the Soviet State? What lies behind the 
iron curtain? For an understanding of the dynamics of Bolshevism 
and of Soviet imperialism, Arthur Koestler’s brillant novel about the 
Moscow trials is invaluable. This psychological novel lays bare the 


internal workings of the Russian leaders and the Soviet State. 


Ay A, A, th hn hi 


If you have not yet read this classic of our times, or if you want 


a copy of your own for a permanent place in your library, 


here is your 
chance to get the novel FREE! 


ALL YOU NEED TO DO IS SEND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION! 


You Can Send a Subscription to Another Person, 
Library or Organization, and Receive 
the Novel Yourself! 


—_— oe 6 ee aw aw eee oe aw oe 


: 
: 


Please send me a FREE cepy of Keestler's DARKNESS ! 
AT NOON. Enclosed you will find three aioe Te one NEW 


subscription. 


Mail 
This 
Coupon 
Now! 


Name of NEW subscriber 
Address 


City. 
Send Book to: Name 
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| $3.00 for 52 issues plus 12 FREE issues of the monthly section 
on world affairs, WORLD EVENTS. 
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Socialist Internationalism MAYHEM AND HAW 





May Says He May Testify. 
—Newspaper headline. 


M AY could, 
















“The cause of the workers all over 
the world is ours. We have always 
realized that you cannot build up a little 


safety zone for yourselves and leave All right 
May should. 
affairs the touchstone of our Socialist May might. 


faith. 


“We support democracy and freedom 


| 

| 

{ 

misery in the world. We bring to foreign | 
| 

| , 

| May’s caught, 








everywhere, and let me say we know Maybe. 
what democracy means and freedom, too, May ought, 
because we have it here. We will never Mais oui. 
sacrifice the liberties won by our fore- 

fathers to narrow doctrines. It is Social Mayhap 
Democracy which can set us free from Seme day 
the tyranny of economic power and This chap 
avoid the dangers of absolute power of May may! 





the state—Clement Attlee. —_——_—__———- 





——Richard Armour 








ONE DOLLAR YOUB UNION FLORIST 


PAYS FOR Flowers - Fruits 


$1000.00 . 


“FIRE. FRED SPITZ 
Florist and Fruitere: 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
We Are the Only Co-operative Phone: GR 5-7370 
Fire Insurance — Owned 
and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit ot 90 cents for every $100 

worth of insurance is required 

This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 





CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 

With Fresh Fruits, Candies, 
Preserves, etc. 


Nuts 


For further information 
apply to he Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET , , 
New York City NOVE = Seen 


Telephone REgent 4-2432 r 
Pegg tere er Py With Candies, Nuts, Preserves, ete. 





























Report on Belgium 


RUSSELS—Even the most 
on Kurope’s fate and future would have to ad- 
mit that this highly civilized, thickly populated 


conhrmed pessimist 


old country of Belgium represents a ray of light in 
the situation. Among the countries drawn into the 
war, Belgium has made the best recovery. 
One sensed an atmosphere of relaxation from the 
austerity of England as soon as one boarded the boat 
for the passage from lolkestone to Ostende. Cheerful 
‘stewards moved about the vessel offering cherries and 
strawberries, two of Belgium’s most delicious products, 
to the fruit-hungry passengers. ‘The whole trip was 
pleasantly normal. The Belgian customs examination 
was in the good old tradition of being very casual 
and very easy. Obviously the country is seeking to 
recover its old position in the tourist and = transit 
industries 
The roast chicken dinner to which | sat down in a 
Brussels restaurant would have been perhaps nothing 
to write home about in America. But alter the mono- 
tonous dullness of the British diet it was a Lucullan 
feast-—with a very substantial bill at the end. One 
was impressed by the abundance of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, by the gaiely and animation in the streets, 
by the extent to which the old easvgoing cate lite 
which had earned Brussels the tithe of “Little Paris” 
had been resumed. 

ven alter | talked with a number of residents m 


plit 


the Belgian capital and learned that not all that 
tered was true gold | retained the HMpression that liv- 
ing conditions in Belgium ase easier. on the whole. 
than in Britain or in France. Bach of these countries 
has met the eternal luropean postwar problem of 
supply in a different way 

Kugland, once the classical land of /aissez faire. is 
tuday the most striking example of vigid and relatively 
successful rationing. Vhe “black market” is surpris 
ingly small. The quantity of foodstuffs available out- 
side the rationing system is very limiled. The result 
is thal no one starves or suffers acute malnutrition, 
but that everyone, outside the ranks of the iunemploved 
or the vers poor, is conscious of a very sharp reduc- 
tion in the amount and quality of the foodstufls 
which can be obtained, by comparison with prewar 
siandards. 

Prance is an example of the other extreme. The 
rationing system is completely inadequate and itreg- 
ular except as regards bread. Aud. as man does not 
live by bread alone. the black market in the French 
cilies is patronized by almost every family up to the 
limit of its means, There is a vicious circle of rising 
prices, followed by ware increases which never keep 
up with the prices, 

Vvpical of the situation in France was the conver- 
sation of two Frenchmen who shared my compati- 
ment on the train from Brussels to Paris. Vheir coun- 
tryv’s troubles had not extinguished the indominable 
brench wit. One of them remarked 

“Hi it had not been for the black market forty mil 
lion krenchmen would have died.” 

Whereupon the other remarked 

“No, twenty million would have eaten the other 
twenty million.” 


+ 


B.. GIUM seems to have struck a happy mean be- 
tween extreme British austerity and French admin- 
istrative confusion and disorganization. There is a 
rationing system in Belgium which provides about the 
same allotments of basic necessities as one gets in 
England, with the exception of milk, which is very 
short everywhere on the continent. But over and above 
the rationed minimum a good deal more is available 
for free purchase, This makes choice more varied and 
life Casiei. 

Not that Belgium. or anv other European country, 
is a land of milk and honey. A coalition government, 
composed of three quite different parties, Sovialists, 
Communists and Liberals, and with a narrow par- 
liamentary majority, is wrestling with the perpetual 
problem of adjusting wages and prices against a 
background of insufficient production. Fer output in 
Belgium, as a result of a number of limiting factors, 
of which the shortage of coal is perhaps the most 
serious. is still considerably below the prewar figure. 


Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








It varies from industry to industry, but is certainly 
off by at Jeast twenty-five percent. 

The Socialist Prime Minister of Belgium, Achille 
Van Acker, is convinced that there must be a severe 
holding of the line on prices and a deferment, under 
present condilions, of any large general wage rises. 
A good many Belgians who are not Socialists agree 
that this policy offers the best prospect of maintaining 
the hard-won stability of the currency and avoiding 
a lapse into inflation. 

But Van Acker’s policy, which included a general 
horizontal cut of ten percent in prices, has encountered 
and still encounters considerable opposition from two 
sides. ‘The Belgian is by nature a free trader and 
when he sees a chance to make a profit, he hates to 
forego it. And some of the more militant workers, 
who follow the leadership of a syndicalist named 
Renard, who enjoys a very considerable personal 
following in the Liége area. have been going on strike 
for higher wages and some measure of increased 


workers’ control over prices and industrial sales. 


The Sveialisis in the Government do not” 
undisputed power and responsibility of theiry 
in the British Labor Government. They ays 
with two rather unruly teammates. the Coma 
who pursue a dual policy of maintaining a 
solidarity with the Government while not dis 
ing strikes, and the Liberals. who are firmly opp 


to even moderate measurse of nationalization 


The largest parliamentary group since the last & q 
tion is the Social Christian Party, a Catholie opm 
zation which is especially strong in the Pleme 
speakng part of Belgium. A Socialist-Catholie coal 
tien (such a combination has already been achieved 
in the Netherlands) would rest on a firmer parlig. 
mentary basis than the present sharing of power 
among parties. But the Sociel Christian Patty iy 
committed to the return of King Leopold Ill toy 
throne: and this bas thus far proved an insuperable 
obstacle to the formation of a eoverument ogg 
broader basis. 

Reeardless of the play of party politics, one feels 
that the Belgian people as a whole deserve & good 
deal of credit for the hard work, resourcefulness anj 
give-and-take spirit which, after the destruction 
pillage of the Nazi occupation, has brought them 
well along the road to recovery. The independent 
spirit of their old free cities, Liege, Burges, Cheat, 
has heen of service. It has inspired them cleverly 
to evade many of the exactions of the German invadery 
and to help themselves out of some of the worst difheph 
ties of the occupation and immediate postwar p 





An Editorial— 


os — 


Who Is Responsible for Lynching? 


SHE American Civil Liberties Union recently 
‘I mnounced that during the vear 1945-46 the 
number of lynchings in this country was reduced 
to one. Recalling that such outrages formerly oc- 
curced by the hundred, the public-spirited citizen is 
likely to receive this report with an unwarranted 
sense of satisfaction. During the week. when it was 
published the wires were hot with reports of what 
happened to Isaac Woodward. Here was a Negro 
veteran. He had an honorable discharge from the 
Army after 15 months’ of service in the Pacific. Yet 
as a result of an altercation with a bus-driver, he had 
his eves gonged out by police in a town in South 
Carolina. The local and state authorities were so 
completely callous with regard to a crime committed 
against a Negro that they refused to take any steps 
to bring the criminals to justice. 

While ihe newspaper were still publishing pathetic 
pictures of the Negro veteran with his gouged-ont 
eves, there came the story of the mass outrage in 
Kugene Talmadge’s Georgia. ‘The gory details of this 
tragedy have roused the country to the horror of 
the situation which we face. A young Negro, accused 
of stabbing his employer, was tried and released on 
bail. With his wife, his sister and his sister's hus- 
band, who was-—again—a veteran with a record of 
service in the Pacific, this man was waylaid by a 
mob. ‘The four Negroes were riddled with bullets. 
All pretense that lynching serves as a substitute for 
justice was impossible. ‘Three of the victims were 
compelely innocent of any criminal charges. The 
murder was obviously deliberate and its motivation 
was race halred 

These atrocities are obviously tied in with the 
political activities of the white-supremacy groups. 
The Ku Klux Klan and Messrs. ‘Talmadge. Bilbo and 
tankin in their campaign rantings have openly hinted 
at violence as a means of keeping the Negroes “in 


their place.” These murders are not mere private 


crimes. In the Fascist sense, they are part of a public 
policy -not precisely of the state or local govene 
ments, but of large bodies of citizens whose leaden 
olten become the ofhcials of such governments, They 
have their roots deep in the social set-up of the South, 
Northern editors or orators, therefore. are onder 
strong temptation to denounce the backward South 
Having flung strong Janguage in the direction of the 
entire region below the Mason Dixie line, they ae 
likely to think that they have shown their ow 
superiovity and performed their whole duty. 

This view is at once superficial and dangerous 
This is one country. We are all responsible for wha 
The North created the 
South. ‘The southern Tobacco Roads are the product 
of policies which dominant northern business ad 
political groups have pursued from the Civil Wat 
down to the present day. We all unite in honoring 
Governor Ellis Arnall. We recognize his character 
and intelligence, hail him as representative of i 
new Dixie. ft would be well for all of us if 
would give more heed to his ideas about nationl 


happens in every part of it. 


development. 

Writing some months ago in The New Leada, 
Governor Arnall explained how his Southland bas 
been kept in an inferior economic condition, Itt 
not because the southern states lack natural weal 
or because their citizens lack intelligence. It is 
cause the railways and other great corporations, Wilt 
the connivance of the United States Goverimetly 
have never given the former slave states a fair break 
Even now Southerners are to some extent in the pr 
sition of colonials. Since industrial development bas 
been impeded. standards of living. education, ev 
aspect of civilization, lias been retarded. Ignoram 
sloth. prejudice and violence are the inevitable frais 
of such a policy. We have kept the South poor, 
Tohacco Road and the latest lynching are ? 
results. We are all guilty. 
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